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The four Vander-Bilt football 
models illustrated here are typical 
of: the complete line which em- 
braces ten advanced styles of foot- 
ball shoes. All are fully described 
in our 1933 catalog now ready for 
distribution. 


Each Vander-Bilt shoe is designed 
to answer a specific purpose and 
priced to effect a definite budget 
saving. Vander-Bilt prices are the 
most moderate at which shoes of a 
comparable quality can be ob- 
tained. Because of their durable 
materials and sturdy construction 
they deliver more wear per dollar! 
Vander-Bilt answers the problem 
of economy without sacrifice of 
quality. 


Don’t forget the Vander-Bilt cata- 
log is ready. Your request will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


THE VANDER-BILT Co. 


307 W. LAKE ST. 













THERE IS A 


SPOT-BILT 
FOOTBALL SHOE 


FOR EVERY PLAYING NEED 


And every Vander-Bilt shoe is instantly identified by 
that patented white spot on the back. That white spot 
consists of a leather pocket containing a flexible and 
transparent window so arranged that small cards with 
the player's number can be inserted and locked in 
place. 


PRAC-BILT 


Ideal for regular high school or college 
practice use. Made of genuine blueback 
kangaroo. Full leather reinforcement. 
Moulded sole leather counters. Hard 
waterproof box toes. Straight oak leather 
sole equipped with regulation detachable 
cleats. 


WEAR-BILT 


Made of specially tanned prestretched 
yellowback kangaroo uppers. Full welt 
construction. Flexible shank of oil tanned 
leather that will not crack or break. 
aoa : — omens l : her. 

oulded sole leather counters. Soft toes. 
Comes equipped with regulation detach- PRO-BILT 
able cleats. 


PRO-BILT 


Finest quality yellowback kangaroo up- 
pers and reinforcement. Welt construc- 
tion. Oil tanned shanks that will not 
erack or break. Moulded sole leather 
counters. Soft toes. Comes equipped 
with regulation detachable cleats. 


SPEED-BILT 


Just the shoe for your fastest backs and 
ends. An extremely light and flexible 
game shoe of finest yellowback kangaroo. 
This shoe is positively guaranteed against 
ripping out in the seams. Comes regu- 
larly in soft toe model equipped with 
concave detachable game cleats. 
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Were You One of the 500 Coaches 
and Trainers Who Entered Our 
Contest and Told Bike Web How to 
Make the Ideal Athletic Supporter? 


SAYS PRIZE WINNER Call & Euislieais 


Carl E. Erickson, Trainer and Equipment Manager, North- 
western University, writing in Bike Web’s great 1932 con- 
test, gave us his prescription for the ideal athletic supporter. 
Here it is— 

“The most essential feature of an athletic supporter is the fit. 

“The waistband, being three inches wide, has enough 
elasticity to make it fit different sized men, eliminating the 
necessity of carrying more than one size in stock, 

“The straps that go under the crotch and are sewn to the 
waistband are wide enough so that they will not roll and become 
tight and uncomfortable. These straps could be strengthened 
by tacking down the ends where they are sewn to the waistband. 

“The pouch should be soft, with enough elasticity to 
make it fit snugly and still give enough freedom of move- 
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ment so that one is not conscious of wearing the supporter. 

“Great importance should be attached to the laundering 
of a supporter, as laundries give a supporter harder wear 
than does the individual. Natural drying adds much to the 
life, while forced drying kills the elasticity and ruins the sup- 
porter. Ifa printed slip to this effect were placed in each box, 
with laundering instructions it would be of great advantage to 
the user and the result would be longer life to the supporter.” 


OKAY, MR. ERICKSON] After more than 60 years in 
this business we can’t help but agree with you about the 
importance of good fit. That’s why we make Bike to feel 
right in use. And we make it of the softest webbing, all in 
one piece, clean and sanitary as a surgical dressing. Bike 
stands up under a whale of a lot of laundering, too. Maybe 
these are the reasons why Bike is the coaches’ favorite ath- 
letic supporter, just as it has been for more than 60 years. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING CO. 
Division of The Kendall Company 
2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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“The greatest line of football 
equipment D & M ever built!” 


» »» » SayS a prominent 
Eastern College Coach* 


From helmet to shoe cleat, the football player wearing D & M 
Equipment is ideally outfitted. There are several reasons for 
this. In the first place, D & M has always been known for its 
quality. In the second place, new features and designs make the 
1933 line outstanding. And in the third place, new low prices 
provide the greatest value ever offered. 


D & M Helmets, Shoulder Pads and Pants 


D & M Helmets are designed for protection and durability, 
and yet are smart looking with their stream-line effect. Eight 
models in tan and black are carried in stock with special school 
colors available at a nominal charge. 


Shoulder pads combine light weight and maximum protection. 
Models range from the arch-cushion, sling type college pads to 
more simple styles for boys, with astounding values at each price 
level. This applies, too, to the football pants, which sacrifice noth- 
ing in the way of protection for the extreme flexibility and light- 
ness that characterize them. 


D & M Golden Football Shoes 


Here you are! Snug-fitting, long-wearing shoes, with detachable 
molded rubber cone cleats and exclusive patented steel plates 
between outer and inner soles to hold cleats securely. 


New Pattern for D & M Zigzag Stitched Ball 


The features which made the D & M Official Football so popular 
last season—the Zigzag Stitch and Rhinotex Lining—are retained 
in the new ball with its sharply pointed ends and improved taper. 

Send for full information on this improved ball and the com- 
plete D & M line, and see for yourself the remarkable values now 
available. 





*Name withheld on request. 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
; Plymouth, N. H. 





The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. A-5, Plymouth, N. H. 

Please send complete data on the big values in the 
new line of D & M Football Equipment—also in- Neat 


formation about the new pattern of the popular F TDS 
D & M Official Football. XS)" | 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





There is Wilson equipment properly built and 
properly priced to meet the particular need of 
every college or school regardless of size or 


requirements. If you have a problem the 





| Wilson line will assist you in its solution. Any 





details you may desire will be cheerfully fur- 


nished upon request. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2037 POWELL AVE., CHICAGO . ' 


222 Fourth Avenue 127 Federal Street 1751 Californie Street 917 W. Eighth Street 155 Ninth Street 92 North 11th Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON ODEN V ER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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John Black (left) and Jack 

Keller (right) taking a work- 

out over the high hurdles at 
Ohio State University 


Clinic on Hurdling Technique 


An Informal Discussion 


by Prominent College Track Coaches 


T the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Track Coaches 


Association, held last June at the 
University of Chicago, technique of the 
discus, high jump and hurdles was dis- 
cussed, 

The discussion on hurdling form was led 
by Dr. Frank Castleman and Larry Sny- 
der, Ohio State University coaches, who 
have had unusual success in developing 
hurdlers. John Black, then an outstanding 
hurdler and captain of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity track team, demonstrated and ex- 
plained the training exercises used by him- 
self and Jack Keller. 

This clinical discussion contained such 
pertinent suggestions on hurding form 
that it is reproduced here with permission 
of the National Collegiate Track Coaches 
Association, of which George T. Bresna- 
han was president at the time of the meet- 
ing. 

The discussion follows: 

PRESIDENT GEORGE T. BRESNA- 
HAN (University of Iowa): We will now 
have the high hurdles discussion by Dr. 
Castleman, Larry Snyder and Johnny 
Black. We will call on Dr. Castleman to 
start the discussion. 

DR. FRANK R. CASTLEMAN (Ohio 
State University): We are criticized a 
good deal for specializing so much, but I 
think that it affords a good outlet for the 
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leisure time of boys in college, and there- 
fore I am in favor of it. 

Nothing has been said that is true more 
often than that “Like breeds like.” If you 
have a good group of high jumpers, you 
will continue to have good high jumpers. 
If you get started well on the hurdles, 
you will usually have some good hurdlers. 
If you have none and have to start with 
them from the bottom up, you will not 
have hurdlers for a long time. 

The history of hurdling is of some in- 
terest. I will not go into it to tire you, 
but, back in 1900 or thereabouts, we used 
to hurdle with the front legs bent and 
the arms outstretched as if we were tight- 
wire walkers. We were making 17 
seconds with probably just as good men as 
are hurdling today. One of the reasons 
that we are having better hurdlers is be- 
cause we have more of them, we have 
better coaching in high school, and we 
have improved our technique. 

I think that Kraenzlein was one of the 
first to use the straight front leg. Potter 
and Williams were also among the first to 
use it. They used the dip, and they ac- 
complished more than we accomplish in 
some other way. It seemed the natural 
thing for most men to bring the foot up 
curved inward. I like that very well, but 
it isn’t so fast as the straight leg method. 
You will notice that Keller brings his up 


with the outside swing. I do not like it 
particularly. It does not conform to my 
idea of the best technique, but Keller is a 
little peculiarly built and probably it is 
the best technique for the individual. In 
other words you have to modify your 
technique sometimes to fit the individual. 

The straight front leg took, some 
seconds off the record. For a number of 
years, individuals used the straight front 
leg and got into the habit of dipping the 
body, but they were still swinging out 
their arms while dipping the body. That 
added a good deal both to the high and 
low hurdles. Then about 1906 they began 
to pay some attention to the arms, bring- 
ing them in laterally. 

I think that probably one of the best 
form hurdlers I ever had was Guthrie; 
Crooks also was good. One of the best 
hurdlers that I had and who would have 
been much better probably than any of 
the others, had he been able to enter 
school when he should have, was my 
friend, Mr. Snyder. He was out of com- 
petition for a number of years and during 
the World War he received an injury te 
his leg which handicapped him to. some 
extent all during his hurdling career. 

I will not say anything about the types 
of hurdlers. You know that there are 
short, thick-set hurdlers and long rangy 
hurdlers. The type will vary somewhat in 
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form, but it is not necessary to go into 
that. : 

I might say, however, that wind condi- 
tions will affect hurdlers differently. Take 
a man like Steve Anderson. With the 
wind behind him he is going to have 
trouble either in the high or low hurdles. 
Take a man built like Amsler, short and 
stocky. (Do any of you remember him?) 
With the wind behind him, he is going to 
be aided; if it is in his face, he will be 
handicapped by the wind. A big strong 
hurdler will probably be helped with the 
wind in his face, if he has good form. 

In regard to this leg action a good many 
coaches until recent years had been hurry- 
ing this back leg. I want to put out a 
point here to you men who are teaching 
coaching in summer schools. You should 
try to get your men to teach boys to 
hurdle with the left leg. It makes no dif- 
ference in high hurdles, but if we come 
back to running around the turn again in 
low hurdles, it is going to make consider- 
able difference, and when hurdlers have to 
run around the turn with the right leg 
forward, they are badly handicapped. You 
probably all have seen men who have had 
to run around the turn continually throw- 
ing themselves out away from the hurdle. 

One of the next steps, I think, that im- 
proved hurdling and brought the records 
down had to do with the methods of train- 
ing. When I was hurdling in my days— 
I did hurdle, although you would not think 
so right now—we used to go down and 
warm up, go to the starting line, take 
three hurdles a half dozen times, and run 
the 100-yard dash. Then we were through 
for the day. We could not get much form 
doing that. 

Along about 1912 or 1913, we began to 
chop over hurdles; take five or six strides. 
Zip! A man could do that for an hour. 
Naturally, he would get much better form 
over the hurdles than he would running a 
half dozen hurdles a day. So I attribute 
to that technique a great deal of the low- 
ering of hurdle records. 

When I take up the question of straight 
leg and bent leg I would like to mention 
again what has already been mentioned in 
other events, and that is the question of 


relaxation. There are probably not more 
than three or four hurdlers in the United 
States, or in the world, now running who 
have good relaxation. Guthrie never ob- 
tained really good relaxation, and I do not 
think that Dan Kinzie nor Johnson did. 
If you will look at some of the pictures 
you will see that these men were tense. I 
have a picture of Guthrie with his hands 
tense. It is bad technique. If men can 
relax, they probably will hurdle better. 

A word in regard to the arm action: If 
you will look at the pictures of any set 
of games and watch the hurdlers you will 
see all the way from both hands forward 
to both wide, or one ahead and one behind. 
The greatest improvements that have 
been made during the last five or six 
years have been made, I think, by closer 
attention to the arms. I prefer to see men 
have their hands about in this position: 
right hand out with left foot, left arm 
hooked with hand at hip. If hurdlers 
pronate their hands, it throws out their 
elbows and they do not get a motion in a 
direct line. If you pronate your left hand, 
it has a tendency to come back behind the 
body. Guthrie, I think it is safe to say, 
used to pay attention to almost everything 
in the catalogue in regard to the fine 
points of technique after he decided to 
hurdle. He even straightened the fingers 
of his leading hand. 

There are a good many points in train- 
ing stunts, technique and acrobatics that 
help hurdlers, but if I take up all that, 
Larry will not have anything to say. I 
would, however, put emphasis on this arm 
action. When you see a man getting his 
elbows wide, there is something lost. Tom 
Jones of Wisconsin had a hurdler here a 
few years ago who ought to have been 


HIS clinical discussion of hurdling 

form, part of the minutes of the 
National Collegiate Track Coaches As- 
sociation meeting of June 9, 1932, i< 
used with the courteous permission of 
the Association. A copy of the discus- 
sion, which includes the form in the 
discus and high jump, and which has 
been prepared as a forty-four page 
mimeographed booklet, may be ob- 
tained from Larry Snyder, Track 


Coach, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The price is $1.00. 


ruled off every time he ran. He was stick- 
ing his elbows out over three hurdles. 
That is no reflection on Tom Jones. We 
saw an illustration of that in the indoor 
games this year when the hurdles were 
crowded too close together. 

I would like to mention the fact that 
we are not careful enough in regard to set- 
ting our hurdles. When we have hurdles 
that are six inches narrow, or even if they 
are full width, they should be set apart, 
and then we will not have this problem of 
pulling over hurdles or hooking arms by 
men out of line. Hurdles do not have to 
be tight together. Up here in the indoor 
meet this winter there was room for four 
or five inches between the hurdles, ‘but 
they were set right together. 

MR. TOM JONES (University of Wis- 
consin): I would like to ask what is your 
way of teaching a straight arm action to a 
boy who has a spread eagle arm action. 

DR. CASTLEMAN: Larry will go 
into that with you. It is easily done if 
you can get a boy who will pay attention 
to details. Some of these individuals do 
not like to work on things of which they 
cannot see the immediate value. Larry, 
will you answer that question? 

MR. LARRY SNYDER (Ohio State 
University): The point that you 
brought up, Tom, was just about where I 
was going to start in regard to getting 
across to the boy the position to have over 
the hurdle; and I think that the best place 
to teach him that position is right on the 
ground. Since Johnny Black, our captain, 
is here, I thought that I would have him 
show you first the exercises which our men 
use in loosening up, and that will include 
the hurdle position on the ground, show- 
ing the relation of the body to the foreleg; 
the leg that is extended out to the side; 
how the toe can be brought up at the same 
time the body leans into the front leg; the 
general preliminary work in taking a new 
boy and starting him in; and also the 
technique for warming him up for his 
event. Would you mind coming up, 
Johnny? 

DR. CASTLEMAN: Black is one of 
these “made” hurdlers. Snyder made him 
from a basketball player. 
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LOW HURDLES- 220 YDS. 
JACK KELLER (OHIO STATE U.) 

NAT'L. COLLEGIATE CONF CHAMPION 
AND WORLDS RECORD HOLDER 22. 7See. 





Copyrighted February 1933 
DAVID L. HOLMES 
Director of Athletics Colleges 
of the City of Detroit 
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MR. JOHN BLACK (Ohio State Uni- 
versity): Jack Keller and I work to- 
gether about every night. He waits until 
I get there, or I wait for him. The first 
thing that we do is to stride a quarter 
mile, about the last 50 yards with the 
knees high and with fast action. After 
that we take a few minutes off and get our 
wind back so that we are relaxed and feel- 
ing fine. We always work together. We 
go off to the side somewhere and start our 
exercises. 

We usually start out with a shoulder 
action to get our shoulders loosened up, 
and we work our arms, so that we get the 
feel of running, the arms coming straight 
through and up about eye level. 

After we get our arms loosened up, we 
start a swinging action. We look as 
though we are practicing for golf. Then 
we start to work on our hips. We work 
the hips side and front, down and back; 
and we finish up then with the rotary mo- 
tion, pulling every muscle in the front, 
back, and sides. 

After we work on the hips we start 
working on the knees, bringing them up to 
our chests and pushing them down with 
the same speed and with the same hard- 
ness with which we bring them up to our 
chests. That gives us a good free action. 
During the time we are working on this 
we occasionally spring up and down, so 
that we are not exercising all the time. 
We let up on our exercise for a few min- 
utes and stride up and down, so that all 
the time we are just free and easy in all 
our muscle actions. 

After we finish that we work on this 
action: We push out the foot, push the 
weight down, putting the weight up and 
down again, so that we get the feeling that 
we will get over the hurdle. We work 
with both legs so that we will be free in 
the crotch action. 

After that we stretch out on our backs. 
With the knees straight and the toes 
pointed, we raise both legs up and touch 
them above our heads. We also work on 
the hips. Then we work on an action in 
which we cross the knees above and behind 
the head, which gives a better crotch 
action. We finish up with a bicycle action. 
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THE drawings of Jack Keller and 
Percy Beard on this and the op- 
posite page are the result of a study 
of form made by David L. Holmes, 
Director of Athletics, Colleges of the 
City of Detroit. With the aid of the 
moving picture camera, Mr. Holmes 
has reproduced in minute detail the 
form of many champion athletes. 
These drawings are copyrighted and 
are reproduced here by the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Holmes. 


We work just about as hard as we can on 
that. Jack Keller says that that, if any- 
thing, will bring up our speed. 

After that we work on the grass; we 
work on starts, pulling out slowly and 
gradually working it up. Jack starts me 
and I start him in order to get the knees 
straight through and driving hard from 
the start. 

Then we work on the hurdle. We get 
the foot up on the hurdle, standing along- 
side it with trailing leg over the bar, and 
keep the toe up so that we do not drag 
it over the hurdle. That toe always has 
to be up. In order to get a body lean 
we work on this. We sit down in hurdie 
position and relax, so that we are able to 
slap the chest on the knee without pulling 
anything, keeping this rear toe in, and 
thighs at right angles to each other, so thet 
at all times we will be loose in the croteh. 
(Applause. ) 

MR. SNYDER: 
lot, Johnny. 

The last position that Johnny had here, 
sitting on the ground, I think is the first 
position that you want when you are tak- 
ing a hurdler of the type of which Tom 
spoke, who is probably tight in the hips, 
and tight in the crotch, who cannot get 
that spread of legs, and who uses his arms 
to balance himself. 

If you seat him on the grass and show 
him the form you want, you will have to 
push his shoulders forward. You can tell 
him, if his left leg is forward, that you 
want his right hand out beyond that front 
foot, so that the toe comes about at his 
wrist. If he cannot do this, you must get 
back and push on his shoulders, not too 
hard, and tell him at the same time that 
he has to feel those back muscles come 
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into action, that they are the ones that are 
going to pull him forward. You can tell 
a man to get that hand out in front of his 
front foot, but he cannot just take that 
hand and put it there; these back muscles 
have to come into action to lay him down 
on that front leg. 

We talked about that front arm being 
out with the left leg. You have the boy 
seated on the ground, spread out in 
hurdling position. As the right arm goes 
out with the left leg, the left arm just 
hooks back at the side, not too forcibly, 
but with enough power so that it is go- 
ing to assist these back muscles in bend- 
ing the body forward. You may watch 
Keller and see that he does not do this. 
His action coming back with the left arm 
is not very powerful. It is more of a 
short, rearward jab, with his hand going 
wider than his elbow. I myself tried to 
get this hard, close-in action for years 
and years. Dr. Castleman worked with 
me on it. It is hard to get. Some men 
come to it easily. Johnny Black has it 
perfectly; he just pulls the arm back with 
a lot of power; and you will find that he 
gets a lot more dip over his hurdle than 
Keller gets. Johnny goes right down on 
his front leg and Keller will not go down 
within six inches of the hurdle. I feel very 
definitely that it is this left arm action, 
hard back, that is helping in pulling 
Johnny down and the same action that 
pulled Finn Guthrie down: the lift action 
with the left elbow high behind pulls the 
body down on the front leg. 

Many hurdlers, as Dr. Castleman men- 
tioned, have trouble caused by hurrying 
the back leg, and it is a terrible habit for 
a boy to get into because it is hard to 
overcome. Here is my theory on it. You 
may not agree with me at all. I do not 
think that the boy intentionally pulls this 
leg through too swiftly. I think that he 
straightens up too fast. In so doing he 
raises his body, which immediately pulls 
that back knee forward and upward and 
forces the foot down. If you can get that 
man to stay down over the hurdle longer. 
then that foot is going to pull through 
easily and stretch out. As soon as he 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Short discussions on the 
whose teams won the 


pionships of their 


Alabama 


By Clay Knight 
Geraldine High School 

ASKETBALL as played in Alabama during the 1932-33 season 

was as a whole stronger than in recent years. The Eighth Dis- 
trict, which has furnished the strongest teams for several years, 
provided balanced competition. The tournament for this district 
was held at Huntsville, March 3rd and 4th. Four teams, Hunts- 
ville, Susan Moore, Decatur and Crossville, were by far stronger 
than any team that we encountered in the state tournament, except 
possibly Oxford, second place winners in the state meet. 

The majority of the teams have changed from a five-man and 
zone defense to a retreating man-to-man defense. The zone defense 
had been a feature of play in this section for a number of years. 
I continued to use this zone defense until the week before the dis- 
trict tournament. I coached the team on a combination of this and 
the man-to-man, and we were able to change our style of defense 
quickly in both the state and district meets. In the final game of 
the district tournament we started the game with a strictly zone de- 
fense and were trailing at the end of the half by a score of 15 to 8. 
I decided to enter the second half, using a man-to-man defense. We 
emerged at the final whistle by a score of 25 to 27. 

Personally, I am partial to the zone defense for several reasons. 
The team using zone defense is in better position to attack after 
the ball has been recovered. Each man will be starting down the 
floor from the same position, and at the same time as his offensive 
team mates. It is a great deal easier on a team, physically, to use 
the zone defense, as shifting is much easier than chasing a man 
around the court. It is much better against a poor passing team. 
We encountered several teams this season that found passing a dif- 
ficult matter with our system of defense. Defense after all is pri- 
marily for obtaining possession of the ball, either by interception or 
by taking it off the backboards after shots. My experience with high 
school players has been that few really learn to cut in fast and shoot 
easily; they miss many trials for goal. 

I had a large center, Smith, measuring 6 feet 4 inches. I played 
this man at one of the back positions in the defense that he might 
follow all shots off the opponents’ backboard. If the oppotents 
were not successful, Smith usually obtained possession of the ball 
and played it to one of my forwards, who made a quick break down 
the court before the defense had time to get set. I always started 
using the zone defense, unless I knew that the opposing team was 
unusually good at long shots, or was adept at passing. We en- 
countered some opposition against a few teams that were rangy 
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and good at long shots. Under this condition I usually substituted 
and changed from a zone to a strictly man-to-man, realizing that 
my advantage here was to be able to meet any situation that might 
arise on the floor. 

During the state tournament we encountered the strong Jackson- 
ville team, second place winners in the Sixth District. This was a 
rangy team with plenty of weight, and was well coached. I had 
seen the Jacksonville boys play in a previous game in the state. 
They had a forward, named Penny (voted all-state forward), who 
a made a total of 22 points in that game. Most of these points were 
scored back of the free throw line, over the defense. So I decided 
that the proper thing to do would be to enter this game with a 
strictly man-to-man defense. It worked splendidly and won the 
game for us by a comfortable score of 31 to 13. The team that we 
encountered in the finals had been using a fast-break, and showed 
a type of offense that tended to work the ball under the basket for 
the majority of shots. I used a zone defense, having my defense get 
set as quickly as possible. This defense also worked marvelously, 
and the final game ended in favor of Geraldine, by a score of 31 
to 18. 

My experience has been that, regardless of the style of play used, 
defense or offense depends a great deal on the players with whom 
one has to work. 

My offense was built around my tall center, with a variety of 
tip-off plays from center that worked very effectively throughout 
the season, except against one team that we encountered in the 
first game in the state tournament. This was the Straughn team, 
second place winners in the Second District, which had a center that 
os offered the strongest opposition of any center that we met during 
the entire season. He was a rangy, heavy man, and had a good eye 
for the basket. We had a great deal of trouble working our tip-off 
plays, but we obtained possession of the ball most of the time even 
though we could not work our tip-off plays. This forced us to use 
a slow breaking offense after recovering the ball. 

Following is a ‘ist of the tip-off plays that we used: 

In Diagram 1, the center, No. 1, tips the ball to 2, who gives it 
to 4, breaking down the side line. Forward 3 starts up the floor 
and feints back, breaking fast under the basket for a pass from 4 
and a shot. No. 1 follows the shot. No. 5 guard stays back to 
protect in case the pass is intercepted. No. 2 forward blocks the 
guard of 4, leaving him free to dribble if necessary. The play may 
also be worked on the opposite side of the court. 

In Diagram 2, No. 1 tips to No. 2 forward, and No. 2 passes to 
No. 3 forward. No. 3 pivots, passing to No. 4 guard who is open 
under the basket. No. 2 blocks the guard of 4. No. 5 guard re- 
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mains back in case the ball is recovered by 
the opposing team. No. 1, the center, who 
is a tall man, breaks for the basket to fol- 
low up the shot. The same play may be 
worked on the opposite side of the court. 
In Diagram 3, the center, No. 1, tips to 
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ful on large courts of any plays that we 
had. In Diagram 5, the center, No. 1, 
tips the ball to forward 2, who passes to 
No. 5 guard; No. 5 passing to forward 3. 
Guard 4 properly times the play and 
breaks very fast under the basket for a 
pass from 3. The blocking here is very 
good with lots of drilling. No. 2 retreats 
down the court as a guard, and No. 1 
breaks in- for a follow-up shot. 

We also used a slow-breaking offense 
when the ball was obtained in the back 
court, and when we chose merely to obtain 
possession of the ball from center, with- 
out using our tip-off plays. Our center 




















guard 4, who passes to No. 2 forward, who 
is stationed at the time of the tip-off in 
the lower end of the court and who makes 
a quick break toward the center. No. 2 
passes, after a quarter pivot, to No. 3 for- 
ward who is stationed up about even with 
the free throw line and near the side line. 
No. 3 breaks fast under the basket. No. 
1 follows the shot, and guard 5 remains 
back on defense in case the passing is 
broken up. This tip-off play also may be 
used on the opposite side of the court. 

In Diagram 4, the center, No. 1, tips 
the ball to 4, who throws a long hard pass 
to forward 3, stationed up the court, and 
who breaks fast under the basket. Guard 
5 remains ‘back in case the ball is inter- 
cepted. No. 1 breaks under the basket 
for a follow-up shot. The play on the op- 
posite side of the court is similar. 

The tip-off play shown in Diagram 5 
and a similar play used on the opposite 
side of the court were the most success- 
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would tip the ball to a forward, who would 
send it with a quick pass or slap to a back 
guard, or our center would tip directly to 
a back guard. Then we would let the de- 
fense get set and attempt to work the ball 
through to the basket; or we would 
maneuver for an open shot from the side 
or from the free throw line. 

I had two forwards, Jolly and Bailey 
(second all-state team) who were unusu- 
ally good at the basket from the sides, and 
we passed to them a great deal. I also 
had a good long shot in Leon Johnston 





(all-state guard), my back guard and floor 
man, and he usually pulled the defense 
out, or made his shots good most of the 
time. This man was rated by sports writ- 
ers to be the best all-around guard that 
had played in the state for several years. 
When my center took the position under 
the goal, we had set plays for this type of 
set offense. 

One of our slow-breaking plays, with 
the two forwards in and three men out, 
is shown in Diagram 6. No. 3 breaks 
under the basket. No. 2, breaking as close 
to 3 as possible to block his guard off, re- 
treats to the other side of the court. No. 
4 passes quickly after a fake to No. 3, who 
is most likely to be open under the basket. 
No. 1 breaks fast for a follow-up shot. 

Diagram 7 shows a type of pivot play 
we used that was built around the rangy 
center and one fast-breaking guard. I 
used this offense against a five-man or 
zone defense. When the defense had two 
men in and three out, the forwards took 
the corners. No. 3 makes a fast break, 
receiving the pass from 5. With a quarter 
or half pivot, 3 passes to 1, who is on the 
free throw line. No. 4 makes a fast break. 
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No. 5 breaks also, just behind him, there- 
by affording the pivot man a pass to 
either 4 or 5, whichever is open for a shot. 
Sometimes a double fake may be worked, 
the pivot man taking the shot after a 
pivot. Due to the new rule on the pos- 
session of the ball in the pivot play, this 
must be worked with great speed and ac- 
curacy. We were successful in using this 
play three times in the semi-final and final 
games in the state tournament. 

The play may be worked on the oppo- 
site side of the court when 4 gets posses- 
sion of the ball. It may be worked with 
two men out and three in, or vice versa. 

Geraldine was fortunate in its season’s 
schedule. Including the district and state 
tournament games, we completed the sea- 
son with thirty-four games to our credit 
against only three losses, these being to 
Huntsville, Susan Moore and Crossville. 
The last two defeats were experienced 
when two of the regular varsity men were 
temporarily declared ineligible, due to the 
closing and reopening of schools in the 
state of Alabama. 

Bailey, Leon Johnston and Lester Smith 
were placed on the all-district team. Jolly 
was placed on the sports writers’ second 
all-district squad. Lester Smith, lanky 
center, tipping the scales at 198 pounds, 
measuring 6 feet 4 inches, was unani- 
mously voted all-state honors by coaches 
and sport writers who attended the Ala- 
bama state basketball tournament held at 
the University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
March 11th and 12th. 

Leon Johnston, guard and floor man, 
was selected by the same body of men as 
one of the all-state guards, and was voted 
the most valuable man to the team. He 
is a blond, weighs 178 pounds, is 6 feet 
tall, and was declared by many sports 
writers to be the most graceful dribbler, 
passer and shooter in the state meet. He 
is very deceptive with his passing and 
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rarely ever loses possession of the ball 
once he obtains it. He does not play foot- 
ball, but is an excellent track man. Smith 
has another year with the team, and is a 
splendid football tackle, rarely allowing a 
play to be run on his side of the line. He 
usually makes more tackles than the aver- 
age man on the football team. 














Arizona 


By S. A. Coutchie 
Union High School, Mesa 


HE State Tournament was held at 

the University of Arizona under the 
auspices of the Arizona High School Ath- 
letic Association, March 9, 10 and 11, with 
sixteen teams participating. Three teams 
from each of five districts and one team 
chosen from at large were selected on the 
basis of their season’s record. Due to un- 
certain economic conditions, some of the 
teams found it impossible to finance the 
trip, but the calibre of the teams was com- 
parable to that of teams of former years. 
Although Arizona is the “Baby State” of 
the Union, prep basketball is by no means 
in that stage, being as good as any brand 
of basketball displayed in other sections 
of the United States. 

Douglas, 1932 champs, Tucson, Pres- 
cott, Yuma, Morenci, Miami and Mesa 
were the favorites, with Tucson and Mesa 
given the best chance to come through. 
Mesa defeated Douglas, Peoria, Morenci 
and Tucson in the order named and won 
the state title for the fifth time in twelve 
years. 

Only a very few teams used the zone 
defense and even those teams were forced 
to change to a man-to-man defense. 
Some of the teams used a combination 
defense employing the features of the dif- 
ferent styles according to the offense. In 
the final game with Tucson, Mesa used a 
6 foot, 5 inch center as a free lance under 
the basket for recovery work to good ad- 
vantage. The running guard, a small 
fast, indomitable player, was assigned to 





cover Tucson’s floor guard, the key man. 
One forward was left free to “bull dog” 
the ball in the front court and he alse 
acted as the “break” man on the fast- 
break. This was the basic defense used 
throughout the year and its effectiveness 
was proved by the fact that only once in 
four tournament games did Mesa trail her 
opponent, and then only by one point. 

With the assigned man-to-man defense, 
we used a fast-break and a slow-break of- 
fense. The 6 foot, 5 inch center played 
the free throw lane most of the time. I 
say most of the time because we used a 
rolling offense in the slow-break as any one 
of the three front line men was capable of 
acting effectively as pivot post man. 

More and more teams used the one- 
handed shot this year. Not being able to 
see all of the teams in action, I am unable 
to state definitely that no one used the 
underhand loop shot, but I think it is safe 
to make such an assertion. Morenci 
played the corners for set shots with ef- 
fectiveness. Tucson and Miami used their 
centers to advantage on follow-up shots. 
All of the teams had expert ball handlers 
and passers. With the ten-second rule in 
effect there was a marked absence of drib- 
bling. Tucson had one clever dribbler and 
used him effectively. Other teams, how- 
ever, did not use the dribble as a part of 
their offense. 


Arkansas 

By W. A. Dunaway 

Pine Bluff High School 
HE Arkansas State Basketball Tour- 
nament was held in Hot Springs High 
School Gymnasium, March 10 and 11. 
Twenty-four teams, the district winners 
and runners-up, were eligible to compete. 
The play in this year’s tournament was 
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perhaps a little faster than in previous 
years because of the ten-second rule. The 
style of play used throughout the tourna- 
ment was very similar to that of previous 
years with the exception that more teams 
were using a fast-breaking offense. 

Our team won the championship by de- 
feating Hot Springs, the defending cham- 
pion, in the final game. Our style through- 
out the year was a fast-break with no set 
plays for working through a defense. We 
had men assigned to work out of certain 
places on the court, but used no set plays 
during the games. We used tip-off plays 
when we found we could control the tip 
a majority of the time. We depended al- 
most entirely on a fast-break for our 
scores. 

Our team was of average height. Our 
center was about 6 feet 21% inches tall; 
both forwards 6 feet; our guards 5 feet 
10 inches and 5 feet 9 inches. Several of 
the teams we played had a height advan- 
tage over us, but I think we made up for 
it in ability to handle the ball fast and 
accurately, in hitting the basket and in 
having a stronger defense than the oppos- 
ing teams. Our entire team took part in 
the scoring. At some time or another dur- 
ing the season, we had six different men 
who were high point men, and the total 
scores for the year show that our five 
regulars scored almost the same number 
of points. 

We used an assigned man-for-man de- 
fense, trying to assign to our center, whom 
we usually counted on to take the ball off 
of the backboard, a man who worked in 
close to the basket. We also tried to as- 
sign our strongest defensive men to the 
strongest offensive men of the other team. 
Our captain was appointed, and the play- 
ers were instructed to change men if they 
found during the game that they were as- 
signed to men who did not play the of- 
fensive positions we expected. 

I think our team was in better condi- 
tion than any team we played during the 
season. During the last three weeks of 
the season we practiced about an hour 
each day. Up until this time we had been 
playing four or five games a week and, 
of course, could not have very hard prac- 
tices while playing so many games. I felt 
that there was danger of our team going 
stale before the tournament, so the last 
three weeks were spent in very light prac- 
tice drills. We had a good average on 
foul shooting, but actually spent less time 
working at it than in other years when 
our averages were poorer. We usually 
shot from ten to twenty-five fouls at least 
three times a week. We practiced on fun- 
damentals, passing, dribbling, stopping, 
pivoting, breaking, faking and defensive 
shifting. We scrimmaged but very few 
times (three or four) after the middle of 
January. 

During the tournament at Hot Springs, 
we met four of the strongest teams in the 
tournament, playing McNeil, a team that 
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had an unusually good season and had lost 
only two or three games during the year. 
We found that during this game we were 
very nervous and unable to hit the basket 
consistently until the fourth quarter. We 
finally won by a score of 50 to 35. On 
Saturday morning we played Batesville, a 
town famous for good teams, including the 
runners-up in the National Tournament 
of 1927. We won by a score of 58 to 28. 
The semi-final game was with Western 
Grove, a small town but with a big and 
well coached team, the average height of 
whose players was nearly 6 feet 3 inches. 
The score was 45 to 39 in a hard fought 
game. In the final game, Hot Springs was 
beaten, 44 to 28, in what many people 
claim as one of the outstanding exhibitions 
of basketball in a championship game. 
Before the first game, we heard a great 
deal about McNeil having one of the 
strongest teams of the state, and I feel we 
almost lost the game by talking about it 
too much. The boys were nervous in this 
first game and from then on, including the 
championship game. Practically nothing 
was said to the players before each game 
except to assign their men, and to tell 
them of plays and types of play used by 
the opposition. Usually a team playing 
in a championship game is more or less 
under a strain and unable to do its best. 





Wm. L. Miller, South High School, Denver, 
Colo. 


My instructions before the champion- 
ship game were to go in with the idea of 
shooting the ball at every decent oppor- 
tunity for a shot, not to stall and not to 
hold the ball; but to play with the idea 
of out-scoring the other team, and at the 
same time, to break back fast on defense, 
pick up opposing players and keep them 
covered on all kind of shots. 

Hot Springs, having won the champion- 
ship the previous year and with four reg- 
ulars back including three all-state men, 
was a dangerous shooting team from all 


positions on the floor. This team’s two 
main scorers were held down to one and 
three field goals respectively, which meant 
that our team was hustling on defense. 

We spent most of our practice time dur- 
ing the season on formations that were 
most likely to be used in games, such as 
a three-man fast-break half the length of 
the floor, or a dribble, stop, pivot and pass 
to a man breaking from behind, or a fast- 
break from the free throw line. We tried 
to do as much work as possible on han- 
dling the ball with the men moving at top 
speed. We tried to keep our plays simple 
and to depend on speed and accuracy in 
passing instead of trying to make the 
plays complicated. 

I feel that our winning was due to the 
following things: speed of the individual 
players, ability to handle the ball accu- 
rately, shooting ability, defensive ability, 
condition, the ability to play relaxed while 
under pressure and a spirit of unselfish co- 
operation among the boys on the team. 


Colorado 


By William L. Miller 
South High School, Denver 
HE Colorado State High School Tour- 
nament ran true to form in 1933 in 
that. a team which was not conceded a 
chance walked off with the championship. 
South High School of Denver went 
through a tough bracket to play Teachers 
College High of Greeley for the title and 
emerge on the long end of a 28 to 21 score. 

South had the doubtful distinction of 
being the greenest team in the tourna- 
ment. Not a single player on the squad 
had played high school ball before this 
season. As a contrast, more veteran 
teams played in the tournament this year 
than ever. Colorado Springs, 1932 cham- 
pion, had the entire personnel back al- 
though handicapped by the loss of Riley, 
an all-state selection last year and a brilli- 
ant guard, through an injury which pre- 
vented his use to any great extent. Man- 
cos, 1932 runner-up, was back with the 
loss of only one man. Teachers College 
High was another semi-finalist of last year 
with a veteran team. With the exception 
of Teachers College High, these teams 
failed to live up to last year’s perform- 
ance, which may or may not be evidence 
that high school teams cannot stand too 
much prosperity and that it is better to 
graduate champions. 

The style of play in the main was sim- 
ilar. Only two teams using a zone defense 
went past the first round and both of 
these went out in the second round. Most 
of the teams used a fast-break in most. of 
their games. 

Rocky Ford, an unheralded team, went 
to the semi-finals using a “fire engine” 
type of play, built about a pair of for- 
wards with uncanny shooting eyes. This 
type of play appeared too strenuous, how- 
ever, as, after dropping a close semi-final 
game to Teachers College High in the 
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afternoon, Rocky Ford was completely 
routed in the third place playoff by Fort 
Collins, 51 to 22. 

Fort Collins brought its usual strong 
team to the meet and won all its games 
by a wide margin, with the exception of 
the semi-final game with South High of 
Denver, when it was nosed out in the final 
quarter. Fort Collins had a team built 
offensively about Young, a 6 foot 5 inch 
center, whose work under the basket on 
rebound shots made him the leading scorer 
of the tournament. The team employed a 
fast-break on offense, with many shots at 
the basket, giving Young an opportunity 
on the rebounds. On defense a strict 
man-for-man was employed. 

Teachers College High made use of a 
polished offense, using block plays about 
Lorenz, an excellent center on the pivot 
post, to break loose men under the basket. 
Having a fast clever team, Teachers Col- 
lege High used the fast-break effectively in 
a majority of their games. A man-for- 
man defense was used by this team also. 

South High of Denver had a different 
type of offense from that used by any 
other team in the meet. It was built 
about the idea of retention of the ball, 
confining scoring efforts to those oppor- 
tunities which offered a reasonable chance 
of success. Although possessed of a cen- 
ter, in Babcock, who controlled the tip a 
majority of the time in all games, no tip- 
off plays were used, except to gain pos- 
session of the ball. Unless the defense 
was caught entirely out of position a 
slow-break was employed. 

Once across the center line, the two tall 
men of the team entered the offensive 
zone, taking positions near the side line 
about seventeen feet from the end line. 
The two guards and a midget forward 
stayed outside the defense. These three 
boys were clever ball handlers, cool under 
fire and fast dribblers. Each of them 
could take the ball into the basket at top 
speed for a set-up shot. The object of 
this setting was to leave the area about 
the basket entirely free of defensive men. 

The three men on the outside would 
maneuver the ball on short passes, cutting 
outside the man passed to for a return 
pass or a feint. Natural blocks would fre- 
quently result, breaking one or another of 
these men free for a fast drive at the bas- 
ket. One of the two men in the forward 
zone would, from time to time, drive 
across the court. If one of these men was 
successful in getting ahead of his guard, 
the ball would be passed to him at about 
the free throw line. The man in the sec- 
ondary offensive line, on the side thus va- 
cated, would then cut into the cleared 
zone, where a hook pass would give him 
the ball for a basket drive. In the event 
that no one was thrown clear, the ball 
would be passed back and the maneuvers 
started all over. No set plays were used. 

This made a rather deliberate type of 
offense, but due to the fact that someone 
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was in motion constantly in an effort to 
get clear, there was not the inaction that 
fans have found objectionable in some so- 
called stalling offenses. At least this type 
of play was successful, and the crowds, 
surpassing those of the past two years, 
seemed to get their money’s worth. In 
each of the last three games, against more 
experienced and seemingly physically su- 
perior opponents, South’s deliberate play 
caused these other teams to get over- 
anxious and leave defensive openings 
which were promptly converted into bas- 
kets. 

South used a variant of the man-for- 
man defense. When possession of the ball 
was lost, three men dropped back, the cen- 
ter taking a position on the free throw 
line. The two forwards fought the ball 
all the way down the floor, and succeeded 
in picking off a good many careless passes 
in the back court. Once across the cen- 
ter line, a pick-up defense was used, the 
men shifting when block plays were used. 

One unusual feature of the play of the 
South High team was the fact that only 
five men were used in the entire tourna- 
ment. This was due to the closeness of 
each of the four games, which made ex- 
perimenting dangerous. It was a tribute 
to the clean basketball and the freedom 
from fouling of these five boys. It fur- 
ther convinced me of a theory I have long 
held, that if practice sessions are cut short 
the boys will have the drive and vigor for 
league and tournament games when sta- 
mina is at a premium. 


Connecticut 
By Thomas M. Monahan 
Bristol High School 

HE Bristol High School basketball 

team used a zone defense and a com- 
bination of a fast-breaking offense, mixed 
with the more deliberate offensive type 
throughout the reguiar season and dur- 
ing the state and New England tourna- 
ments, which we were fortunate in win- 
ning. Defensively, this zone was made up 
on the 3-2 shifting style, which was placed 
on the floor according to the type of play 
opponents used. 

As the team was composed of boys of 
more than average height, and with a cen- 
ter who towered over 6 feet 4 inches, it 
had control of the tap throughout the 
entire season with few exceptions. The 
team had more than twenty-five different 
plays from the center tap, and no matter 
how opponents placed their men on the 
jump, they were unable to get possession 
of the ball. Almost every tap play called 
for a legal block, and several baskets were 
scored directly from the center jump. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for Bristol’s 
success was the fact that each player was 
a deadly shot from any position on the 
floor. Each man was a good scorer, and 
the offense was built around five men in- 
stead of the usual one or two. In one 
game one of the guards would be playing 


against a little poorer than average de- 
fensive player and he would be fed the 
ball and would cut through whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. Consequent- 
ly, he would be the high scorer for that 
night, but in the next game it would be 
somebody else. 

The two forwards were exceptional long 
shots, while the center and guards were 
better than average. They were told to 
shoot whenever they were set; even if the 
shot failed, Bristol still had a good chance 
of getting the ball off the board because 
of the big men under the hoop. 

One forward was held back to bring the 
ball up the floor after it was recovered 
from the opponents’ backboard, but the 
center and other forward who composed 
the front line of the defense broke fast 
up the floor. This often caught the op- 
ponents flat-footed, and with one of our 
men open under the basket. If, however, 
these men were covered, the ball was 
given to the forward whose job it was to 
carry the ball up past the middle of the 
court, from where it was worked through 
by a series of short passes and body 
checks. 

In the New England tournament, where 
the Bristol players were not known indi- 
vidually by their opponents, a great deal 
of shifting positions was employed against 
teams that used the man-to-man defense. 
On the center jump, the forwards and 
guards would change places, or the for- 
wards or guards would interchange. This 
would cause confusion among the oppo- 
nents, and two of them would probably 
be playing the same man. 


Florida 


By Fred K. Stewart 
St. Petersburg High School 

OR the third straight year we went 

into the final game at the state tourna- 
ment, and this time we could not be 
denied. We met Plant High of Tampa in 
the final game just as we had also done in 
our district tournament two weeks before. 
The game was a see-saw affair until the 
last quarter when our boys pulled out 
ahead to win, 21 to 13. In addition we 
were voted three of the mythical all-state 
positions, including the captaincy. 

The success of our team was based upon 
the following principles: 

1. Fundamental training. 

2. Bringing the team along slowly. 

3. A six-man team. 

4. A simple and elastic system of 
offense. 

Of course, everyone knows that a team 
that is not exceedingly well trained 
in fundamentals will never get far in 
tournament play. Concerning the second 
point mentioned above, I believe a team 
will burn out and lose interest and edge 
if carried too fast all year. I prefer to 
build my teams up to their peak at 
tournament season. 

We had a six-man combination that 
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took care of substitution for each position 
without hurting the play of the team in 
the least. I think this sort of substitution 
is better than the wholesale type. 

Our offense consisted of a fast-break 
and a combination pivot and double-pivot 
system of working through a set defense. 
It was very elastic and gave the boys a 
choice of several different plays. Two of 
the most consistent point getters are 
shown in Diagrams 8 and 9. 

In the double pivot play shown in 
Diagram 8, 5 passes to 3, who in turn 
passes to 1. No. 1 returns the pass to 5 
cutting for the basket. 

Diagram 9 shows the single pivot play. 
No. 4 passes to the pivot man, No. 1. 
No. 1 then has the option of passing to 3, 
2 or 4, breaking in the directions indicated. 


Fred K. Stewart, High School, St. Petersburg, 


Fla. 


Georgia 


By Selby H. Buck 
Lanier High School, Macon 


OR the past several years we have 

employed what is commonly called the 
delayed game or set offense. A great deal 
of time was spent on teaching footwork 
for blocks, and careful ball handling. I 
believe that we reached a degree of 
proficiency as high as the average high 
school team could be carried. With the 
coming of the new rules last year and the 
fact that so many of the courts we play 
on in this section are medium to small 
in size, we decided to try the fast-break. 
The experiment proved a success from 
the start. The boys, trained in good foot- 
work and careful ball handling, made very 
few bad passes. Many of the good points 
of the delayed game were retained, such 
as keeping a cover man in rear of the ball 
all the time. This precaution, one of the 
habit drills of our old set offense, helped 
us in keeping down the scores of our op- 
ponents. Many of the better teams 
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scored less than 25 points against us. In 
the state tournament only one team 
reached 20 points against us. In some 
sections where delayed basketball is 
played, this may seem high but in play- 
ing a fast-break game entirely, a team 
opens itself to be scored on frequently. A 
modified man-to-man defense was used 
throughout the entire season. 

Our season’s record includes twenty- 
two games won, and one lost by a single 
point. 

Tech High School of Atlanta, the next 
best team in the state, was picked by 
most of the critics before the tournament 
to be the champion. It was composed of 
tall rangy players; the men of the entire 
first team were over six feet tall. They 
used a modified set game, the center and 
forwards interchanging on the foul line, 
the ball constantly being played in to the 
pivot man. This team was probably the 
most experienced in the state and would 
have won the championship had it had a 
diversity of attack. 

Albany was the best looking team next 
to Tech High. It was composed of small 
players, very skillful ball handlers and 


good floor shots. They seldom attempted 
to work in for close shooting, but fre- 
quently faked a drive in and passed out 
to a set player for a floor shot. They had 
played too many games and looked stale 
during the state tournament. 

The state this year produced some very 
clever players: Harrold and Talbird of 
Lanier, Pitman and Perkins of Tech High, 
Sellers of Albany, Jones of Canton, and 
Berryhill of Gordon. These were prob- 


ably the best. 
Idaho 


By Gale L. Mix 

Moscow High School 
N the Idaho State Basketball Tourna- 
ment held this year at Pocatello under 
the auspices of the University of Idaho, 
Southern Branch, seven of the teams en- 
tered used a fast-breaking offense while 
Moscow, the eighth entry, used a more 
conservative type of play. The Moscow 
team used several block plays which were 
worked automatically. Owing to our lack 
of height we were compelled to work the 
ball into a good shooting position before 
we could risk losing it off our backboard. 
The center on our team is 6 feet 1 inch tall 
but is the only large man on the squad; 
the rest of the squad ranges from 5 feet 
6 inches to 5 feet 9 inches tall. We 
labored under this handicap in height 





Selby H. Buck, Lanier High School, Macon, 
Georgia 


throughout the season, especially in the 
state tournament. Our boys were good 
ball handlers and “ball-hawks,” a fact 
which proved to be our main asset. 

Our general offense was built on a cen- 
ter pivot type of play. The center, who 
acted as our key man, generally played 
under the basket with two men playing 
the corners and two men (usually the 
guards) playing out wide past the foul 
circle. Sometimes the ball was passed di- 
rectly from the outside men to the center. 
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At other times it was passed from the 
guards into the corner men, who would use 
a hook pass to the center; the center 
would, in turn, fake to either of the cor- 
ner men, cutting past him, or pass to one 
of the guards, who would come in on the 
foul line for a set shot; or the center 
would pivot and shoot a one-handed shot 
himself. Our center in his three years of 
high school competition has developed a 
one-handed overhead shot with either 
hand, generally in a position going away 
from the basket. This particular shot 
has been very difficult to guard; our cen- 
ter averaged 17 points a game in tlie 
twenty-five games we played this year. 

We used a fast-break against a few 
teams who were slow in checking and 
against a few teams who believed we used 
nothing but blocks. The fast-break 
proved effective when we sent the center 
and one forward down the side lines while 
our guards were gaining possession of the 
ball. This versatile system of attack 
proved very effective this year and it car- 
ried us along to a state championship. 

We used a man-for-man style of de- 
fense, as did practically all the other teams 
of the state. Only one entry in our state 
tournament used a zone defense and this 
team proved to be the weakest defensive 
team in the tournament. Our new gyms 
which have been built in the last few 
years are of nearly maximum size and have 
compelled practically all the schools to 
adopt a man-for-man system of defense 
or a defense similar to it. 

This year, owing to our handicap in 
size, we found a bounce pass very effec- 
tive, especially against teams using a zone 
defense. Every recognized system of of- 
fense and defense has its own advantages, 
providing a certain type of player is avail- 
able to fulfill the requirements of that par- 
ticular system of play. I believe the rea- 
son that a zone defense is not more com- 
monly used in this state is because our 
boys are not large enough to lay down an 
effective zone defense and at the same 
time have at least two men who are ver- 
satile enough to lead a fast-breaking of- 
fense. I have always been a supporter of 
the man-for-man system of defense, as- 
signing each of our players a definite man 
to check at the begining of the game. I 
work on the theory that our best scorers 
should check the opponents’ weak scorers ; 
this will allow our defensive men to check 
the opponents’ offensive power. 

Our offense this year was built around 
a center pivot type of play because I be- 
lieved it was the best suited to our avail- 
able material. Our center key man, who 
could shoot accurately with either hand 
and fake or pivot either way, was largely 
responsible for our successful season with 
this system of play. If our material for 
next year is of a different type, I intend 
to change our system to use the material 
on hand to what I believe will be our best 
advantage. 
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Jack Lipe, on School, Harvey, 


Illinois 


By Jack Lipe 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey 
NE very noticeable fact concerning 
the Illinois state basketball finals 
this year was the very high class of com- 
petition offered by the eight finalists, each 
having a number of great individual per- 
formers, and all teams possessing good 
centers. This indicates to me that basket- 
ball has gone decidedly forward during the 
past year and that systems of play are be- 
coming more nearly stabilized. 

Of the eight teams in the state finals, 
three definitely used the slow-break, block- 
ing or screening type of offense in all their 
play, while four teams employed a fast- 
break criss-cross, lightning pass attack; 
one team used a combination of both with 





fair success. The defenses were about 
evenly divided between zone and man-to- 
man, three teams using a zone of some 
kind and four using man-to-man, with the 
other team shifting from one to another. 

Another dominating feature of tourna- 
ment offensive play was the formation of 
the center on the free throw line and the 
two forwards on either side. This play 
was varied in some cases but consisted 
largely of blocks and driving cuts to the 
basket, with occasional outside blocks to 
free the guards into the scoring area. One 
team in particular used this type of play 
with the movements slowed down into a 
deliberate slow-motion game, using both 
inside and outside blocks, and pulling the 
center out to the side of the court in order 
to open up the middle and allow guards to 
cut into the basket. Thornton employed 
this type of play to some extent and also 
used the double spot with success, putting 
three men out in front with two on the 
free throw line. The passing and cutting 
abilities of the men will determine whether 
this type of offense can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Thornton, the winner, used primarily a 
fast-break, chain-lightning offense built 
upon speed and fast accurate passing 
which proved good enough to win all 
tournament games. We used also, but to 
a lesser degree, a set offense, employing 
both the single and double spot type of 
play with blocking and screening to free 
guards into the scoring zone. We oper- 
ated upon the old theory that our offense 
was our best defense. This theory proved 
to be good in our case, because our season 
record in twenty-seven games shows our 
offensive average was 37 points while our 
defensive average was 24 points. 

Accurate free throwing again proved 
that a tournament team without it can 
hardly hope to win. All the winning teams 
throughout the tournament made a good 
percentage of their free throws. 

In the final game with Springfield, our 
opponents controlled the ball twenty-four 
out of the thirty-two minutes and yet we 
outscored them. Withholding the ball 
from play was their only hope of a close 
score or a possible victory. With this 
final game as the only exception all games 
were both interesting and entertaining to 
the fans. A decided indication of favor 
toward the fast-breaking offense was mani- 
fested by coaches and fans alike, and the 
deliberate stalling game is about as ob- 
solete with the 1933 sport follower as last 
year’s newspaper. I think this will give 
an indication of what we may expect in 
the future of Illinois basketball. 


Iowa 


By W. Harold Hartman 
Dunkerton High School 


UNKERTON surprised all lowa by 
defeating Roosevelt High of Des 
Moines, the defending champions, 22 to 
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20, in the state basketball finals at Des 
Moines. It was the first time in Iowa his- 
tory that a B Class school ever played in 
the finals of the state tournament. 

We have a consolidated school with 
eighty-seven high school pupils, forty-five 
of them boys. This lack of material is 
counteracted by giving every boy in school 
a chance to learn the fundamentals of the 
game and a chance to play in intramurals. 
Upon entering the seventh grade all boys 
are given personal instruction by myself 
and my assistant, A. J. Bielefeldt, who 
coaches the junior high team. We actual- 
ly had twenty-three boys in inter-school 
contests during the year. In this way we 
developed a sophomore center, Dean 
Holdiman, who controlled the tip-off, and 
a junior forward who led the attack of- 
fensively. Gaddis was named by critics 
the outstanding individual player in the 
state. The other three members of the 
team, Morrison, Weber and Hall, are 
seniors who saw very little varsity com- 
petition last year. 

Our floor is small; so I naturally use a 
zone defense. I use a shifting zone. The 
shifting is done altogether with the ball, 
because this enables the team to keep two 
men between the ball and the basket. Our 
defense was the outstanding feature of our 
tournament play, and seldom did a team 
get a close-in shot. For this type of de- 
fense a team needs big guards who are ex- 
cellent on rebounds and fast shifty men 
in the front line who are adept at inter- 
cepting passes. We sometimes used a 1-2-2 
line-up, at other times a 3-2 formation 
and at still other times a 2-1-2 defense. 
Our defensive formation depended entirely 
upon the type of offense used by the op- 
ponents. One other reason why I use the 
zone defense is to enable the offensive men 
to be in position for a fast-break. We 
scored several baskets a game in the state 
series before our opponents were able to 
drop back on defense. Many times we 
would get wide open shots under the bas- 
ket, due to quick passes by the guards to 
the forwards or center, who broke for spots 
as soon as the ball was taken off the bank- 
board or passes were intercepted. 

Whenever the defense was set, we played 
a slow deliberate game using set plays 
which depended for shots on short snappy 
passes and quick drives for the basket. 
This method of offense proved very suc- 
cessful as my charts show that only once 
did we score a field goal behind the foul 
line in the state tournament. 

Besides a system of play, a winning 
team must have condition and mental 
poise. My boys, to a large extent, had to 
condition themselves, as we were able to 
practice only four to five hours a week 
and this time was devoted to fundamentals 
and teamplay. 

Many of the squad are country boys. 
They run to school instead of riding in 
the bus. The town boys run and skip 
rope to condition their legs. I think the 
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best proof of their stamina and clean liv- 
ing is the fact that the same five boys 
played the last two games without a sub- 
stitution. 

In the semifinals against Burlington, 
they overcame a first quarter lead of 10 
to 1 to win, 26 to 19, and in the finals, 
six hours later, they overcame a 9 to 4 
lead to win, 22 to 20. It is this kind of 
condition and ability to come back, com- 
bined with a system of play which has 
become a part of the team, that makes 
champions and makes basketball a great 
game. These factors enabled Dunkerton 
to be the first B Class school to battle 
through ten tournament games and win 
the state basketball championship of Iowa. 


Kentucky 


By Paul Jenkins 
Ashland High School 

HE Ashland “Tomcats,” victorious in 

twenty-nine out of thirty games 
played during the 1932-33 season and 
state champions of Kentucky, had the 
unique experience of possessing a splendid 
blocking offense which they did not use in 
a single tournament game at the state 
finals. The predominance of the zone style 
of defensive play in the fourteenth annual 
tournament held at Lexington was the rea- 
son for this. 

The 1933 tournament was one of the 
best balanced in the history of the event, 
the teams being almost evenly matched 
after the first round of play. Ashland’s 
triumph can be credited to a tight defense 
and fine work on rebound, together with 
the perfect co-ordination of the boys who 
made up the team. We used the shifting 
zone defense, setting up a zone formation 
but playing the men as they came in and 
not the ball. I found this very satisfac- 
tory throughout the season and in tourna- 
ment play. 


W. Harold Hartman, High School, 
Dunkerton, lowa 








Ability of my boys to take rebounds 
perhaps did more than anything else to 
win the tournament for Ashland. Under 
either bankboard in every game they took 
the ball more than half the time. Al- 
though we failed to get the center tip most 
of the time, the boys usually got the ball 
through their fine sense of timing learned 
on rebounds. 

On the offense we used the fast-break 
when the opportunity presented itself, but 
for the most part attempted to keep pass- 
ing the ball until an opening appeared for 
a good shot. Our set plays, so successful 
during the season, were useless during the 
tournament against the zone defenses we 
encountered. Our pivot man did most of 
the blocking on these plays. The foul 
shooting ability of the Ashland players 
helped them over many dangerous spots. 
Their season’s average was 62 per cent, 
while in tournament play they hit 24 out 
of 32 attempted. 

The team was well balanced, having no 
offensive stars. Any one of the first five 
might be high scorer for a night. The 
leading scorer for the season tallied 209 
points, while the second high scorer tal- 
lied 205. The other boys graduated off 
from these marks. The reserve strength 
of the team was another important factor 
in enabling us to win the tournament. The 
substitutes carried on nearly as well as 
the regulars when called upon. 

Of the four teams which fought their 
way to the semi-finals, Ashland, Hazel 
Green, Danville and Horse Cave, only 
Hazel Green employed the man-to-man 
defense. The two finalists, Ashland and 
Horse Cave, used the zone. 

These four teams and Louisville Male 
High School were the five best the tourna- 
ment produced. Of the teams we met, 
Louisville Male impressed us most. The 
one handicap of this team was an inability 
to hit long shots. It was a fine blocking 
team, but its blocks could not “click” 
against our zone defense. The players 
were forced to work for open shots on the 
offense by passing the ball back and forth. 
They used both the man-to-man and zone 
defense. They used the man-to-man the 
first half against us and then shifted to the 
zone the second half when we were all set 
to cut loose with block plays. Ashland 
defeated Louisville Male, 20 to 18, in the 
second round, trailing only at the start of 
the game. 

Danville, whom Ashland rallied to beat, 
21 to 20, in a semi-final engagement, was 
better on long shots than Louisville Male. 
This team used the zone style of defense 
and employed the fast-break part of the 
time on the offense. Danville came nearer 
eliminating Ashland than any team in the 
tournament, having a 20 to 17 lead with 
slightly more than a minute to play. Ash- 
land’s ability to shoot fouls and take ad- 
vantage of an opening for a shot enabled 
the team to win. 

Horse Cave, whom Ashland defeated, 
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33 to 25, for the championship, used the 
zone defense and depended upon a fast- 
break for their baskets. With the excep- 
tion of Clear Springs, they had the fastest 
break in the tournament. They left too 
many openings for short shots against 
Ashland at a time when my boys were 
“hot” from all angles. 

Hazel Green, the outdoor court team 
which was the choice of the unattached 
fans, reached the semi-finals with the most 
unorthodox style of play in the tourna- 
ment. Led by a jumping-jack forward, 
these boys shot from all angles and posi- 
tions and one could never figure what they 
were going to spring next. 

In addition to the semi-finalists and 
Louisville Male, Kavanaugh, Corinth and 
Hazard, the last team having been the 
1932 champions, also reached the second 
round. Perhaps the best team eliminated 
in the first round was Paris, one of the 
pre-tournament favorites, which only Ash- 
land beat during the season and which 
likewise gave Ashland its only defeat. 
This team dropped a one-point decision 
to Hazel Green. 


Maryland 


By W. L. Bowers 
Allegany High School, Cumberland 

HE state basketball tournament in 

Maryland was conducted as in pre- 
vious years with the holders of Western 
Shore and Eastern Shore titles meeting in 
the final game for the State Playground 
Athletic League title. In the final game, 
Allegany High of Cumberland represented 
the Western Shore, while Cambridge car- 
ried the hopes of the Eastern Shore. As 
has generally been the case, the Western 
Shore title-holder scored an easy victory 
over its hard-fighting but inexperienced 
opponent. 

The teams on the Western Shore, as a 
rule, play longer and harder schedules 
than the schools across the Chesapeake. 
It is seldom that a team from across the 
Bay can compete on anywhere near equal 
terms with the teams in more highly in- 
dustrialized towns and cities in the west- 
ern part of the state. 

In order to gain the state title, Allegany 
High met and defeated Oakland, Bethes- 
da-Chevy Chase, Hyattsville and Cam- 
bridge. The defensive science of the 
games varied but little. Two of the 
teams, namely, Oakland and Cambridge, 
used the straight zone or territorial de- 
fense, while Bethesda-Chevy Chase and 
Hyattsville relied on the orthodox man-to- 
man style. Allegany used the man-to-man 
defense throughout the season and dur- 
ing the tournament. 

If Allegany’s defense varied in any way 
from that of its opponents using the same 
style, it was in the team’s spirited play 
while on defense. Using the “go-get- 
them” and “stick-to-them” type, our boys 
afforded their opponents no let-up. Each 
boy was fast, adept in his guarding and 
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quick to snatch a loose ball, to intercept 
a pass or to switch to another opponent 
who had been allowed to “stray from the 
fold.” 

The majority of the teams in the state 
relied on a pivot man stationed at the foul 
line for most of the offensive threat, after 
the defense had once been set, either in 
the man-to-man or zone. Whenever pos- 
sible, a fast-break was used, but whenever 
the attack was delayed or the men were 
well covered, the ball was either held or 
passed back, and then methodically 
worked through for a closeup goal or a 
medium long shot. Hyattsville was espe- 
cially skilled in blocking and used this 
type of play for many of its scores. 

The winners used an attack somewhat 
different from any other team. Against 
the zone defense, the long shot proved to 
be the most effective weapon, aided and 
abetted always by a good follow-up game. 
Several boys on the team also were espe- 
cially adept at jumping high into the air 
for rebounds and either batting the ball 
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in or shooting while in the air. The zone 
defense gave us by far the most trouble, 
but, while our scores were generally lower 
against this defense, our opponents’ scores 
were as a rule lower, also. 

Whether playing against the man-to- 
man or zone defense, we seldom placed a 
man at the foul line and had him stay 
there. We always tried to keep that ter- 
ritory open for cutting purposes. A man 
would cut into that space, receive the ball 
on the move, stop quickly, fake, and 
pivot and dribble in, or, if guarded closely, 
pass the ball out or to someone who had 
timed his cut for the basket. In general, 
we used what we called the triangle of- 
fense. Three men were always sent into 
the defense and these men would fake a 
cut for the basket and then cut suddenly 
out and for the ball. If the guard was 
shaken off, the ball was thrown in, and, if 
the pass was made to a man in the corner, 
he would have the choice of passing to a 
player who had cut to the foul line or of 
dribbling in for a shot himself. If both 
means were blocked, he would pass the 
ball outside the defense, and the other 
guard would immediately attempt to put 
the ball in play by passing to the man in 
the opposite corner, who, when the ball 
was passed in the first time, had retraced 
his cut and again was ready to break to- 
ward the man with the ball. In the 
meantime, the man who had first passed 
the ball in followed the pass, cut behind 
the man to whom he had thrown the 
ball, and, after the ball was passed out, 
stopped suddenly, broke out and was 
ready to receive another pass from the 
man in front of the defense. 

The ball may be kept moving continu- 
ously in and out of the defense in the 
above manner until an opening occurs for 
a player to dribble in for a goal or to pass 
to a man cutting for the basket. Our 
chief scoring threat came after the ball 
had been passed in and then out and back 
in immediately. We always found some 
little relaxation on the part of the defense 
while the ball was being passed out. This, 
and the consequent changing of position 
by at least two men, we capitalized by 
quick handling of the ball and a drive for 
the basket. In this system, we stressed 
above everything else cutting for the ball, 
and we found that this left us plenty of 
openings for a man to dribble into the 
basket for a close-up goal. 

Although our triangle offense could 
very easily be converted into a set offense, 
it was never consciously used in that way. 
Set plays were given for the formation 
and used as an integral part of our prac- 
tice drills, especially early in the season, 
more to teach the theory and possibilities 
of such an offense than anything else. In 
a game, in order to increase the action, 
we relied on the players doing instinctively 
what had been practiced, and many of the 
set plays would be worked just as they had 
been practiced. In using such an offense, 
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it is necessary that the players be taught 
to spread out and jockey for position with 
reference to the ball. 

The team as a whole was very fast and 
quick, and often relied on a fast-breaking 
offense for many of the scores, but in a 
close, hard game, a more systematic type 
of play was resorted to and generally 
brought better results against good teams. 
Action was fast except when the ball was 
being brought down the floor after the de- 
fense was set. The team turned out to be 
a fine passing combination and it was this, 
in addition to the natural speed and quick- 
ness of the men, that enabled it to win the 
state championship for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. 

















Michigan 
By James Barclay 
Northern High School, Flint 
ITH few exceptions, variations of a 
slow breaking offense and a man-to- 
man defense were the favorite styles of 
basketball employed throughout Michigan 


this past season. The fast breaking of- 
fense was used sparingly and generally 
only as a threat, while the zone defense 
was seldom employed. 

The much discussed ten- and three-sec- 
ond rules which went into effect this sea- 
son made little or no change in the type 
of basketball played in this state. The 
only exception to the ten-second rule as 
it appears in the rule book was an attempt 
to standardize the offensive area as much 
as possible. This was done by the coaches, 
who recommended a 42 foot offensive area. 
The recommendation was passed upon by 
the state rules committee. This rule put 
the restraining line, on courts 84 feet or 
more, in the middle; and made the front 
court extend past the middle on courts 
smaller than 84 feet in length. 

From my observation of play through- 
out the season and in the state tourna- 
ment, which was held at Lansing, March 
16, 17 and 18, the continual high class of 
basketball was played in all divisions de- 
spite any changes in the rules. 
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At Northern High School, Flint, we en- 
joyed singular success during our regula- 
tion season and then went on to capture 
the Michigan Class A title by defeating 
Grosse Pointe, 22 to 16. Little, if any, 
change in our style of play was made over 
the previous season’s, and seldom, if at all, 
did the new rules interfere with our play. 

Flint Northern, in making its way to 
the state title, used a set offense, stressing 
a slow deliberate style of attack all the 
way. When opportunity presented itself 
we used a fast-break. Often when the op- 
ponent attempted to “out-fox” us by not 
dropping back, and when an opposing 
player fumbled, the fast-break proved 
useful. True enough, the fast-break is es- 
sential to the success of a team in that it 
adds variation to the attack. During the 
past season it proved helpful more than 
once in getting us out of the pinches. 
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During the 1931-32 season, a series of 
experiments with two pivot men down 
near the foul lane was begun at Flint 
Northern and was successfully used in our 
past season’s campaign. The dual pivot 
system was not employed exclusively, but 





was alternated with the single pivot. This 
also added variation to our attack. 

When two pivot men were used down 
near the basket, they were stationed on 
opposite sides of the foul lane in order to 
leave an open avenue down the center. 
With two men playing the pivots, the 
three other men were back handling the 
ball and passing it in to the pivots. Play- 
ers were then sent down the center and 
the pivot men in turn fed the ball back to 
them. Screen blocking plays a valuable 
part in the success of the dual pivot sys- 
tem and should be stressed in working up 
plays from this formation. Diagram 10 
illustrates the set formation. 

The single pivot system, which was al- 
ternated with the dual pivot system, was 
the common system of placing the pivot 
man in the center, with the other four 
men back feeding the ball. Players then 
cut on either side of the pivot man, tak- 
ing the ball for shots at the meshes. This 
is the more common system of attack used 
in the Michigan Class A circles, and again 
blocking plays an important part in the 
team success. 

Variations of the pivot style of play are 
common as coaches continue to work out 
their individual plays. With few excep- 
tions, may I repeat, the single pivot style 
of play is more common in Michigan, al- 
though the dual pivot may be attempted 
by others following our success this sea- 
son. 

Flint Northern, like the greater share 
of the other Class A teams in Michigan, 
employs the man-to-man defense exclu- 
sively. There are exceptions to this; how- 
ever, they are few and far between. The 
greater percentage of the coaches, if not 
all of them, in this state assign their play- 
ers to guard a certain opposing player. 
For effective guarding it is often neces- 
sary to shift on defense because of the 
screen block which practically all teams 
use. 

Defensive basketball lost none of its 
color during the past season. While the 
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attack perhaps played a greater part in 
basketball than in previous years, much 
good defensive basketball was to be seen 
during the past season. As the slow break- 
ing offense continued to dominate play, 
the defense, of course, still continued to 
play its important part. 

Again coaches’ pet theories came into 
play on defense, as on offense, to add 
variety to the types of guarding used 
throughout the season. With a single ex- 
ception the eight teams to reach the state 
Class A tournament this season employed 
a man-to-man defense exclusively. The 
lone exception to the rule, Royal Oak, 
used both a zone and a man-to-man style 
of guarding. 

Our single defeat in seventeen games 
during the past season was the direct re- 
sult of a surprise defense which was em- 
ployed by Flint Central in the first of a 
three game series to decide the city bas- 
ketball championship of Flint. Upon los- 
ing the ball, the Central squad imme- 
diately began checking all over the court. 
This defense, together with the ten-second 
rule, worked well against other teams. 

In summing up the season’s activities, 
several well balanced teams were to be 
found in each of the four divisions. Kala- 
mazoo Central, a rangy squad, went 
through its regular season undefeated and 
was favored to repeat as state champions. 
Grosse Pointe, however, came through to 
stop the Kalamazoo quintet in the semi- 
finals by a 23 to 20 count. In the cham- 
pionship battle between Flint Northern 
and Grosse Pointe, the Vehicle squad un- 
leashed a smooth working attack in the 
final period to win by a 22 to 16 count, 
after trailing, 14 to 8, at the end of the 
third quarter. 

Diagram 10 illustrates a floor play from 
the double pivot. No. 5 passes to 4 and 
follows his pass with the idea of screen- 
ing 4’s guard. No. 4, timing the block, 
wheels and passes to pivot man 2, who 
comes out to receive the pass. No. 4 fol- 
lows the pass with the idea of screening 
3’s man. No. 3, timing the block, cuts 
down the middle to receive the ball from 
2 and take a shot at the basket. Pivot 
man 1 moves out for a set shot. 

In Diagram 11 is illustrated one of 
Northern High’s set style dual pivot plays. 
Players 1 and 2 are the pivot men. Play- 
ers 3, 4 and 5 handle the ball. The main 
idea in this set-up is to keep the middle 
open so that when a player gets a chance 
to break for the basket he can go as fast 
as possible with prospects of at least a 
fairly close shot. In this play, there is no 
pivot man on the free throw line to cut 
down his speed by making him go around. 
And there is no defensive shift driving 
him into the corners.. The pivot men in 
this play must learn to work outside the 
free throw lane. 

A set style of single pivot play is illus- 
trated in Diagram 12. This is the best 
style for a good pivot shot with excep- 
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tional ball handlers. No. 1 is the pivot 
man; 2, 3, 4 and 5 handle the ball. No. 
1 moves out of the foul lane in one of two 
directions, according to the direction from 
which the pass comes. 

Diagram 13 shows a floor play Flint 
Northern has used with great results. No. 
2 passes to the pivet man, No. 1, and cuts 
by him. If 2 is free, he may receive the 
ball back. No. 4, timing the break made 
by 2, starts for the basket, trying to run 
his guard into 2 coming across. This play 
was worked for a number of baskets. 
Many other teams besides Flint Northern 
used this play. 


Minnesota 


By Ray C. Johnson 

Central High School, Red Wing 
HE conclusion of a season means a 
great deal to the players and the 
coach who have passed through a strenu- 
ous basketball year. Basketball is a hard 
game, just as football is a hard game. It 
demands the best that players have in 
them. There are teams that “play,” and 
there are teams that “sell out” in this game 
of basketball; and, for those who have 
“sold out,” the knowledge that they have 
given the game all that they were capable 

of giving is a supreme satisfaction. 

After critical observation, the consensus 
of the sports writers, college and high 
school coaches who witnessed the past 
Minnesota State Tournament seems to be 
that the style of play was superior to that 
of past years. The man-for-man style of 
defense made for faster play, and, pos- 
sibly under the new rules, a more popular 
sport. The man-for-man defense and va- 
riations of that style were used by two- 
thirds of the teams participating. The de- 
fenses were usually assigned before the 
game. Most defenses dropped back to mid- 
court, and the players would pick their 
men as the latter came down the floor. The 
teams that used the blocking offense had 
difficulty with the zone defenses which 
were put against them. The blocking of- 
fense adds but little fear for a zone, as the 
men refusing to follow are seldom blocked. 
Taking the state tournament as a guide, 
there were but few teams throughout the 
state that used the zone defense. 

Orrense: As for offense, the trend 
showed a decrease in dribbling, and an in- 
creased passing game. The majority of 
teams demonstrated a five-man passing 
team. I believe the game, as a result of 
the increased passing game, was more in- 
teresting and spectacular from the view- 
point of the spectator. This increase in 
passing did not detract from the efficiency 
of the deliberate style of offensive play 
which predominated. 

As a result of the increased passing 
play, the officiating was made more easy. 
The official’s task is a difficult one at any 
time, and any style of play which makes 
his work less complicated certainly is a 


contribution to the popularity of the 
game. In the offensive court, dribbling 
was at a premium and was used mainly as 
a team rather than an individual gesture. 

ScHepuLE Maxine: In order to have 
a good team, schedule making must be 
studied and thoroughly looked into. It 
must be remembered that no team can 
ever come to great heights without com- 
petition, and that must be of the highest 
type. Set-ups tear down the system 
rather than build it up. The present 
schedules must be shortened; there must 
be a compromise between what you would 
like to have as the length of your season 
and what it might be should your team 
go through to a state tournament. I be- 
lieve that, if there is a questiom of mak- 
ing or not making your sport pay, the 
boys who constitute the team must be of 
first consideration in schedule making. 

Orrense: Adopting the style of play 
to fit the material is the basic fundamental 
of coaching. I should like to go a little 
into detail relating to this fundamental 
in our situation. Our two forwards each 
weighed 118 pounds and were 5 feet 7 
inches tall; the center weighed 165 pounds 
and was 6 feet 1 inch tall; the guards were 
each 5 feet 9 inches tall and weighed 140 
and 145 pounds, respectively. Our aver- 
age squad weight was 137 pounds. (In- 
cidentally, this is the smallest team ever 
to go to or win a Minnesota State Tourna- 
ment.) 

In building the offense it was practically 
impossible to copy any set style. The best 
way was to follow the development of the 
men, remembering always that the most 
important thing was possession of the ball. 
To prove this last statement: There were, 
during the three games at the tournament, 
only six times in which the team lost pos- 
session of the ball through a bad pass or 
a fumbled ball. Long passes were ruled 
out except in cases of a set-up or on 
sleeper plays. 

Our forwards and guards were fast men 
who were “basketball wise.” They were 
fast to break offensively and defensively. 
The guards as well as the forwards played 
an offensive game. What these men lacked 
in weight and size they made up in clever- 
ness of general ball handling and passing. 
They were constantly reminded that good 
ball handling is developed through funda- 
mentals, that good ball handling teams 
are hard to beat, and that good ball han- 
dling is the basis for cleverness. Four- 
fifths of our team practice during all of 
the season was put on fundamentals. 
Careful work on fundamentals builds up 
a strong system, and too much scrimmage 
tears it down. We used about twenty 
minutes time on scrimmage a week. In 
scrimmage, the player cultivates certain 
bad habits of play that will later handi- 
cap him. Dummy scrimmage was used 
to a great extent. 

In respect to fundamentals, the one 
thing to bear in mind is to have drills 
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that bring about game conditions. Our 
practice periods were divided in such a 
way that we had afternoon practices on 
Mondays and Wednesdays, and night 
practices on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Night practice, I believe, was a great as- 
set, as it brought about game conditions. 
We used our lighting system in harmony 
with the lighting system of our opponents. 
A few drills that I used to develop of- 
fensive and defensive fundamentals are 
shown in Diagrams 14, 15 and 16. 











In Diagram 14, No. 8 takes the ball off 
the backboard and uses a two-handed 
push pass to No. 7. No. 7 meets the ball 
hard, pivots and uses the two-handed 
underhand pass to No. 6. No. 6 meets 
the ball and pivots, and with a one-handed 
(right) plate pass gives the ball to No. 1 
going in to the basket. No. 1 breaks fast, 
coming in close to No. 6, so as to get the 
defensive man on his back. No. 1 meets 
the ball with his body as No. 6 gives him 
the quarterback pass. 

The chief purpose of the drill shown 
in Diagram 14 is to perfect the pivot and 
the roll. It also adds to passing, the fast- 
break, the stop, the block, backboard work 
and in driving in for the short shot. The 
drill may be used right and left. No. 8 
takes No. 7’s place. No. 7 takes No. 6’s 
place. No. 6 goes back in line. No. 1 
takes No. 5’s place. No. 5 takes No. 8’s 
place. 

In Diagram 15, No. 8 takes the ball off 
the backboard and uses a two-handed push 
or bounce pass to No. 7. No.7 meets the 
ball hard, pivots and uses the two-handed 
underhand pass to No. 6. No. 6 meets 
the ball and, using his rubber hard, pivots 
to the left, using a two-handed pass or a 
one-handed plate pass to No. 1; or No. 6 
fakes and dribbles in to the basket. No. 
1 takes a quick shot at the basket or drib- 
bles around No. 6 for a one-handed push 
shot. No. 5 acts as a defense man on No. 
6. No. 8 takes No. 7’s place. No. 7 takes 
No. 6’s place. No. 6 goes into the line. 
No. 1 takes No. 5’s place. No. 5 takes 
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No. 8’s place. This drill may be varied 
by having No. 1 and No. 6 on the offense, 
thus giving the guard a good drill on cov- 
ering an extra man. 

Diagram 16 shows a very simple drill, 
but effective in getting results. The chief 
purpose is to perfect ball handling, al- 
though it aids in footwork, delivering and 
reception stance. In execution the feet 
are in stride. Finger position, snap of the 
ball, cupped hands, receiving and passing 
in the same position, aim at the target 
and deception are stressed. The distance 
between men varies from several feet to 
any distance within push pass range. No. 
1 and No. 2 are about a yard apart. 
When No. 1 and No. 2 are but a few feet 
from No. 3 and No. 4, a one-handed plate 
pass is made. The closer the men are 
together, the better the drill on footwork. 
When they are at a close quarter drill, 
they resemble a huddle. 

It is necessary that all men be well 
versed in stance and footwork. A good 
defensive player is well-balanced and is 
able to move quickly in any direction. 
Boxers use rope jumping for footwork. 
We used the same practice five minutes 
during three periods of the week for every 














member of the squad. It helped very 
much to improve co-ordination of all men 
as well as to build up the legs of each man 
on the squad. 

Our offensive style of play was the de- 
liberate set type. We had definite set 
plays, depending on the opponent’s type 
of defense. The men knew just where 
each pass was to go and the movement 
that followed each pass. Each play had 
at least three optionals. The object was 
to open up a lane, by use of the block, for 
someone to break into and score, or to 
break someone loose for a clean shot. The 
ball, in most cases, was passed to the pivot 
man, who in turn would feed it to his 
team mates as they broke into the basket 
or crossed to create a second pivot or 
a block, from which the plays could be 
worked or a shot taken at the basket. 





Possession of the ball was the primary 
aim or our objective. 

We used the delayed offensive whenever 
we could get the lead. We used the back 
part of the offensive court as a passing 
area, the object being to draw the op- 
ponent out. My experience with this style 
of play has proved to me that the defense 
will come out after the ball whether or 
not the defense is ahead or behind. Of 
course, the players of the offense have to 
be patient and above all keep their heads 
and go about their attack in a systematic 
manner. In our system a short passing 
game is used. The whole five men are in 
the offensive. The back guard carries 
extra responsibility with this type of play, 
mainly because all the players are up the 
court and it is possible to be caught short 
on the defensive. 

In our style of defense we used the man- 
for-man type. The forwards went out 
after the opposing guards and dogged or 
rather “put them on the spot.” The rea- 
son was to tie up the guards as much as 
possible and not allow the offensive to get 
set. Defensively, a light team has not 
much chance against a heavy offense that 
is allowed to get-set for its formation. 

Conservation of energy for a small team 
is one of the greatest factors in its suc- 
cess. When a final burst of speed is nec- 
essary, the players must have it to give. 
This is an obvious fact as the teams go 
on from game to game in tournament play. 
The team that keeps itself fit and does 
not expend energy foolishly usually comes 
through. By this last statement I refer 
to running aimlessly about the court, or 
running the court in a man-to-man de- 
fense. Shifting defense with back man 
calling the shift will eliminate most of 
this fault. 

Tournament teams are usually worn 
out before the tournament begins. The 
reason is that, instead of resting their men, 
the coaches work them. By the time tour- 
naments come around the teams should 
have absorbed all the teaching in basket- 
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ball that they can for one year. Winning 
basketball is not taught the last week but 
during every day of the season. 

There are always some teams in tourna- 
ments which stand out by themselves. 
Steadiness and poise possibly bring this 
about. There are accurate shooting teams 
that have plenty of speed, teams that have 
the physical advantages in height and 
weight, and they usually fall by the way- 
side to teams that play the steady and de- 
liberate game. The team that keeps its 
mental poise, and the team that plays the 
unhurried game usually do not make the 
mistakes. Errors are chalked against the 
hurried and the nervous team. Taking it 
easy, waiting for chances, making sure of 
passes, timing plays, playing coolly, wear- 


‘ ing a perpetual grin (not cocky); these 


are the rules which usually mark the win- 
ner. 

Offensive plays used by out team are 
shown in Diagrams 17 through 21. 

In Diagram 17, No. 4 passes the ball to 
No. 2, who has advanced to meet the pass. 
No. 2 in turn passes to No. 1 and breaks 
close to him on the hidden ball play. No. 
1 may give the ball to No. 2, who goes into 
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the basket. Or No. 1 may fake and re- 
verse and give the ball to No. 4, as shown 
in the diagram. No. 4 times his break and 
uses No. 2 as his block. This is a fast- 
break play and must be perfectly timed 
between No. 1 and No. 4. No. 3 is in posi- 
tion for a backward pass from No. 4. This 
play may be used on either the right or 
the left side of the court. 

In Diagram 18, No. 5 bounce passes to 
No. 1, who has advanced to meet the ball. 
No. 1 fakes with the ball to 5 and gives it 
to No. 4 who dribbles in and shoots. 

In Diagram 19, the offense is shown 
with two men in and three out. No. 5 
passes the ball te No. 4, who in turn 
passes to No. 2, who has advanced out for 
the pass. No. 2 plate passes or bounce 
passes to No. 3, who has broken free by 
a fast-break on a block by No. 1. No. 3 
may dribble into the basket or pass to 
No. 4 under the basket. 

In Diagram 20, No. 5 passes to 4. No. 
2 gets the ball from No. 4 and passes it to 




















No. 1. No. 1 fakes to No. 3 and gives the 
ball to No. 2. Instead of passing to 2, No. 
1 may retain the ball and use the one- 
handed pivot shot from the hole, give the 
ball to No. 3, or pass back to 4 or 5. 

In Diagram 21, a collision block is made 
near the side line. No. 5 starts toward 
mid-court by a dribble; then he passes 
sharply to No. 3. No. 5 breaks for a re- 
turn pass down the side line. If No. 5 
does not get the pass, No. 3 passes to No. 
1, and No. 3 cuts for a return pass. No. 
1 may fake a pass to No. 3 and back pass 
to No. 4. No. 1 may reverse to his left 
and dribble into the basket, or he may em- 
ploy the pivot one-handed shot from the 
hole. No. 2, after being employed on a 
block, goes back for defense. 


Mississippi 
By R. H. Johnson 
Sumrall Special Consolidated School 


HAVE been coaching this basketball 
team for the last three years. During 

















this time I have tried the five-man de- 
fense and the zone defense, with the com- 
bination of running floor plays, having 
my men do spot shooting with the ele- 
vated ball, which lost me the first game 
in the sub-tournament in 1931. However, 
we came back in 1932 with the elevated 
push shot in the system I am now using 
and were the runners-up in the state tour- 
nament, losing the championship game 
with a score of 28 to 29. In 1933, we won 
the state championship with scores rang- 
ing from 12 to 40 points. 

The system of basketball I now use is 
a fast-breaking offense and a man-to-man 
blocking defense. I do not stress running 
plays except on the tip-off, or rebound 
plays. I use a fast-breaking man at cen- 
ter. He learns to control his jump by 
timing the referee’s ball, which enables me 
to use a fast-breaking play as a valuable 
part of the offense. This play scored the 
majority of points during the recent sea- 
son, and is shown in Diagram 23. 

When the opposing team is using the 
five-man defense, or zone defense, or a 
slow breaking man-to-man defense, I use 
a double pivot play, placing one pivot man 
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on the free throw line with the other pivot 
man playing the same position, except 
that he plays on the opposite side of the 
free pitch lane and behind the first man. 

I used this play against a North Mis- 
sissippi team that used a single pivot man 
on the free throw line, as the professional 
basketball teams have been doing for sev- 
eral years. In this game we won the state 
championship, and my two pivot men 
made the all-state team. The center 
played front pivot and shot the one- 
handed push shot at the goal or dropped 
it in the hands of the back pivot man, who 
was a forward. Then this forward would 
shoot. In case the front pivot man tried 
for the goal, the back pivot man worked 
as a rebound player, and he always scored 
high. See Diagram 22. 

The opposing teams used the five-man 
defense or the 3-2 system, as it is known 
among the high school coaches in South 
Mississippi. They used two guards and 
the center in the back and the two for- 
wards in the front. We won from teams 
using the man-to-man defense or zone de- 
fense, or combination of both. 

Diagram 22 illustrates the spot shoot- 
ing and rebound work of the double pivot 
play. Spot shooting from the side of the 
floor is effective with this style of play. 
This variation in the game keeps the op- 
posing guards close enough to the offensive 
back pivot man to allow the spot shot 
from the corner of the floor. If the cor- 
ner shot is blocked, the shot is faked and 
played to the back pivot man, who is at 
liberty to reverse either to the right or 
left to make a one-handed push shot at 
the basket. 

This particular play in Diagram 22 is 
known as a circle or wheel play. No. 1 
is encircled by the other four men. No. 1 
plays on the foul line. No. 2 is under the 
basket on the opposite side of the free 
throw lane from No. 1 so that No. 2 may 
take a long pass from 5, 3 or 4, as No. 1 
does when not well guarded. No. 4 brings 
the ball across the line expecting to play 
it to 1 or 2, who will take a one-handed 
push shot. 

If No. 1 receives the ball and is too well 
guarded to shoot he returns it to No. 4, 
or passes to No. 3 or No. 5. If No. 4 
gets the ball, he starts a dribble at full 
speed toward his basket, forcing the front 
defense man to block him. No. 4 pivots 
and passes the ball to No. 5, who receives 
it from No. 4 and reverses the court, meet- 
ing No. 3 coming out of the opposite cor- 
ner. No. 3 then receives the ball and re- 
verses the court. The man who plays for 
the ball comes behind the dribbler, and 
the dribbler blocks or leads in for a pass 
which very often results in a spot or crip 
shot. No. 3, No. 5 and No. 4 are not 
trying for high scores themselves but are 
trying to upset the defense so that the 
pivot man may score. 

In Diagram 23 is given the center play 
I have mentioned. This is a play in which 
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the center tips the ball to one forward, 
No. 3, who is standing near the ring. No. 
3 dribbles out a step, giving the center 
time to break around to the opposite side. 
The center, No. 1, then takes a hook pass 
from forward 3, who stands near the cen- 
ter ring. No. 1 either shoots or plays the 
ball to the other forward, No. 2, who has 
broken for the basket on the tip-off and 
is coming back to the free pitch line for 
a pivot play. 























Missouri 


By Raymond G. Polster 
Beaumont High School, St. Louis 


O Beaumont High School of St. Louis 
goes the honor and distinction of being 
the first St. Louis team to win the state 
tournament. For seventeen years, teams 
from the Kansas City area have usually 
dominated the annual play at Columbia. 
In winning the state tournament, Beau- 
mont continued the consistent type of 
basketball it had been playing the past 
two years, having won the City High 
School League Championship both years 
without the loss of a single game and win- 


ning thirty-five out of thirty-eight games 
during the two seasons. 

During the regular season we spent 
most of our time drilling on fundamentals 
and little time on set plays or formations. 
Especially did we stress individual guard- 
ing and practice on rebounds, and as a 
result we had five outstanding defensive 
men. I was fortunate in having a group 
of boys who were mentally alert and were 
anxious to play. Their spirit in practice 
was little different than in a game, and 
to them neither was a drudgery. 

During the season we tried to play a 
fast-break as much as possible and did not 
use the pivot play in the free throw lane. 
In the district and state tournaments we 
slowed down our play considerably, as we 
were playing on much larger courts than 
we had been accustomed to in the regular 
season. We then had two men go down 
fast with the other three men bringing the 
ball down slowly. This did not cut down 
our scoring power as the boys had instruc- 
tions to shoot when open. In the games 
played prior to the state tournament, 
Beaumont averaged 32 points per game to 
opponents’ 19, while in the four games of 
the state contest, we averaged 30 points 
to our opponents’ 18. 

In our non-league games we attempted 
to play the strongest teams we could pos- 
sibly schedule. One reason so many teams 
fail to win games in state tournament 
play is that they avoid, if possible, the 
strong teams during the regular season. 
I think that the best experience a team 
can get is to play strong, outstanding 
teams. It was not an uncommon occur- 
rence for Beaumont to be eight points be- 
hind during the early stages of the game; 
the boys always played their strongest in 
the second half. When we entered the 
state tournament, my boys had confidence 
in their ability since they had already 
played a number of outstanding teams. 

Beaumont did not make a practice of 
stalling in the final minutes of play but 
played cautiously on the defense, still try- 
ing to score when open within a reasonable 
distance of the goal. In the final game of 
the state tournament with St. Louis Uni- 
versity High, Beaumont led, 25 to 23, with 
less than two minutes to go. Our offense 
had been functioning beautifully in the 
second half, so Captain Pralle took two 
long shots and both were good, giving us 
a six-point victory. During this game, I 
made but one substitution but had three 
different men at center and four different 
men at guard. The ability to change posi- 
tions readily made it confusing for teams 
who were instructed to cover certain men. 
Our style of defense might have been 
termed a shifting man-to-man with no 
definite men assigned in advance but our 
biggest man to cover the zone under the 
basket. 

Most of the strong teams that we 
played used the pivot style of play with a 
strict man-to-man defense. St. Louis Uni- 
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versity High, the other state finalist, was 
also an outstanding team, being exceed- 
ingly well coached by Tom Stanton. His 
boys were clever ball handlers, cautious 
in their play and wonderfully drilled in 
one-handed shots. There was little to 
choose between the two teams, one point 
separating them in the district meet, and 
Beaumont winning the state tournament 
in the final minutes of play. 


Nebraska 


By Frank E. Mielenz 
Columbus High School 
HE Nebraska State Tournament con- 
tained fewer individual stars than 
in former years, but the teamwork of the 
teams entered was of a better quality. 
Most of the teams used a fast-breaking of- 
fense. The teams using a zone defense 
and those using a man-for-man defense 
were almost evenly divided. 

The Columbus team used a man-for- 
man defense and a slow deliberate offense. 
Blocking plays, in which the guards did a 
great deal of the scoring, were used 
against a man-for-man defense. The floor 
formation from which these plays were 
started was with two men back and three 
out in front. The middle man of the three 
in front tried to draw his man away from 
the basket in order to leave room there for 
the breaking guards. Baskets were in- 
variably scored after more or less delib- 
eration which culminated in a fast-break 
under the basket. 

Hastings, runner-up to Columbus, used 
a zone defense and a fast-breaking offense 
which featured long passes to fast break- 
ing forwards.. This team’s zone defense 
was a 1-2-2 formation in which the one 
man in front hurried the offense and the 
four back men played close to the free 
throw lane and watched the pivot man 
and any player breaking from the sides 
for a short shot. 

Fremont and Kearney, the other semi- 
finalists, both played a man-for-man de- 
fense. Fremont used a slow-breaking of- 
fense in which the players tried to pass 
the ball to their pivot man, who in turn 
passed to a forward breaking for the bas- 
ket or made a one-handed shot for the 
basket. Kearney played a fast-breaking 
offense in which the ball was dribbled 
down the center of the court. The drib- 
ble was followed by short passes under 
the basket. 


Nevada 
By Frank M. Godwin 
Pershing County High School, Lovelock 
ERSHING COUNTY High School of 
Lovelock won the state high school 
basketball championship this year for the 
first time in its history. The achievement 
was forecast in 1932 when the boys car- 
ried off Class B honors, but methods had 
to be overhauled this year when three men 
were lost through graduation. 
Much of the success of this season was 
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due to a strenuous six weeks’ session when 
time was devoted entirely to funda- 


mentals. This may seem a rather lengthy 
period for this sort of training, but by 
introducing a new idea or two each week 
I was able to keep my men interested and 


Frank E. Mielenz, High School, Columbus, 


Nebr. 


Frank Godwin, Pershing Co. High School, 


Lovelock, Nev. 


alert. In most places, it seems that too 
little time is devoted to fundamentals in 
the coaching of high school athletics. 
Pershing High used a variety of of- 
fenses, depending upon the team met. 
Against a man-to-man defense a five-man 
offense was used, with everyone down the 
floor; a fast-break and short pass system. 
With this method, the guards were usually 
able to score as many points as the for- 
wards. Against a zone defense, the fol- 
lowing plays were found to be effective. 
1. Figure Eight—This play calls for a 
forward in each corner, the center on the 








side. The forward comes out of the cor- 
ner, across the free throw line, and receives 
the ball from a guard by a hook or bounce 
pass. He then passes to the other forward 
or the center who follows under the basket 
for a set-up shot. 

2. Prvor Man on Fount Line—A rangy 
man is placed on the free throw line and 
receives the ball from a guard by a hook 
or bounce pass. He then pivots and 
passes to either of the forwards, who cross 
under the basket. The forward not re- 
ceiving the pass blocks out the opposing 
guard. If the forwards are not open, the 
center pivots and shoots a one-handed 
shot. 

3. Fast-Break—In this play, a forward 
is placed in the corner, the center on the 
side. A guard dribbles down the floor, 
passes to the center and then breaks for 
the basket. The center passes back to 
him for a set-up shot. If the guard can- 
not get through, the center passes to a 
forward and then breaks for the basket. 
Then the forward passes back to him for 
a close-in shot. 

4. Guarp on Siwe Line—Against a 
tight defense, especially on a small court, 
a play I found to be effective was the fol- 
lowing: The ball was passed to a pivot 
man on the foul line, who in turn tipped 
back to a guard on the side line who held 
the ball until covered, thereby drawing 
out the opponents. The guard then passed 
to a forward on the side, who had an open 
shot for the basket. 

The hook pass was used a great deal in 
connection with the fast-break, and a long 
hook pass, when employed occasionally, 
was effective and demoralizing. 

The Nevada champions knew only one 
defense—a man-to-man system that sent 
the boys after the opponent whenever he 
got the ball. The results were that Persh- 
ing games were fast and popular ones. 
High school basketball in Nevada was de- 
cidedly a faster game this year. 

Coach Herb Foster’s Reno team was 
eliminated in the finals of the Western dis- 
trict tournament. While this team was 
not an especially showy team during the 
season, tournament time found it play- 
ing A-1 basketball. This team gave Love- 
lock its toughest battle in tournament 
play. 

Panaca, contenders for the state title 
from the Southern zone, had a small, fast 
team, well drilled in fundamentals. The 
game between this team and Lovelock was 
one of the fastest games ever played in a 
Nevada high school tournament. 

Winnemucca, Eastern district winner, 
conceded the championship to Lovelock 
so far as it was concerned because of hav- 
ing suffered defeat twice during the reg- 
ular season at the hands of Pershing by a 
decisive score. Reno used a man-to-man 
defense, covering opposing players at any 
place on the floor; Panaca used a man- 
to-man defense picking up men as they 
came past the half-way mark, while Win- 
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nemucca employed the zone system. For 
offense, both Panaca and Reno used a 
fast-breaking system. Winnemucca found 
effective the long shot with follow-in and 
pivot man on the foul line. 


New Hampshire 
By R. J. Garrett 
Berlin High School 
OR the first time in the history of 
New Hampshire basketball, Berlin 
won premier state honors. 

In doing this, Berlin presented a team 
composed of small, fast forwards, a good 
shooting center and two guards who were 
rugged, fast and above the average in 
shooting ability. Foul shooting scored 
points which helped swell the totals but 
were of no use in the final scores for bal- 
ance of points. The ability of the team 
as @ passing unit made it possible to score 
points on close shots, and, barring few 
exceptions, “hope” shots were not tried. 
Berlin does not play a gambler’s game and 
has never played percentage basketball. 

The preliminary game found Berlin 
meeting Manchester Central, the favorites, 
and at the end of the first half the latter 
team led by a score of 10 to 9. The Berlin 
team was strengthened by putting in the 


first team intact and the result was a’ 


foregone conclusion. 

The semi-final found Berlin facing La- 
conia, a team which had won its first game 
on percentage basketball. The Berlin 
team was composed of a second string cen- 
ter, guard and forward. This combination 
kept the game in hand and gained a safe 
margin. The first team went in only to 
limber up. The first half of the final game 
found Berlin leading, 25 to 15. During 
the last half, the man-to-man defense 
functioned to perfection, and Portsmouth 
scored but one goal from the floor. 

Most teams in New Hampshire use a 
zone defense and a long shot attack. Our 
man-to-man defense is especially effective 
against this type of play and keeps the 
other teams shooting long shots or making 
long passes which are easily intercepted. 














Our forwards are coached to guard even 
beyond the center line. This keeps them 
in scoring territory most of the time. Long 
passes tried by our opponents were usually 
intercepted by our guards, who were fast, 
rugged and dangerous shots when within 
the foul area, and who passed and cut to- 
ward the basket and usually scored when- 
ever they intercepted a pass. Zone de- 
fenses offered little trouble because our 
variations of the post play had a defensive 
team completely at our mercy. 

Although plays from tip-off were used, 
we won several games when we lost every 
jump at center. I believe games can be 
won by just playing for the tap—which- 
ever center controls it. 

I believe firmly in a fast-break from de- 
fense into offense. Our plan was to place 
as Many men in our opponents’ territory 
as possible faster than they could muster 
a defense. Barbin, Witter, E. Chodokoski 
and Hamel of our team were placed on 
the all-state team. This shows how Berlin 
dominated the tournament. 





W. S. Wilson, Forrest High School, 
Melrose, N. Mex. 


New Mexico 


By W. S. Wilson 
Forrest High School, Melrose 

E played both the man-to-man and 

the five-man style of defensive play, 
with the tall men playing under the goal 
at both ends of the court and the short 
men shooting long goals. The tall men 
took most of the follow-up shots. We 
sometimes jumped a guard and switched 
a forward to center, and a guard to for- 
ward and the center to guard all at one 
click. 

When we played against a team with a 
five-man defense, we used formations to 
get through as shown in Diagrams 24 and 
25. 

In Diagram 24 the ball goes from 4 to 
3, who passes back to 5. No. 5 passes to 


4 cutting toward the basket. No. 1 comes 
out to block 4’s guard. 

In Diagram 25, No. 1 receives the ball 
from 4. No. 2 crosses in front of 1, takes 
the ball from 1 and either shoots or passes 
to 5 or 3 who are cutting under the goal 
for a short shot. No. 1 blocks No. 2’s 
guard. 

The Raton High School formations were 
man-to-man on defense. When we played 
this team, we led out from the goal and 
cut two men across the floor in the lead 
of the ball. Two men followed up the 
floor parallel with the ball. One followed 
the ball, cutting across the floor from 
behind. 

Raton won second place in the tourna- 
ment. Rogers won third. Rogers used 
the five-man defense but kept three men 
out in front in the first line of defense 
when the team was on offense. This team 
was not very strong, as it depended al- 
together on long shots. 


North Carolina 


By Walter D. Skidmore 
Central High School, Charlotte 

T Charlotte this year we had a very 
small team for one of championship 
caliber, but fortunately we could offset 
height and size somewhat by speed and 
deception. We spent much time on sens- 
ing when to break on defense as well as 
on offense. I think an essential require- 
ment of any championship team is the 
knowledge of when to break. If an entire 
team can keep itself in position to see 
immediately when the ball is lost or gained 
in scrimmage, the players will receive and 
prevent many shots on the fast-break that 
they never could otherwise. Another re- 
quirement of a fast-breaking basketball 
team is accurate passing and clever ball 
handling. We used this type of play this 
year because every man on the team was 

fast and a very good ball handler. 
On out-of-bounds plays or at any time 
the defense had time to get set or time to 
pick up the individual assignments, we 
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had a set offense with which we were 
fairly successful. As shown in Diagram 
26, we put the center, No. 1, in one corner, 
a forward, No. 2, in the opposite corner 
and the other forward about twenty-five 
feet up the floor on the same side as, and 
in front of, the center. Our first pass 
from the guard is to one of the forwards. 
If forward 2 receives the ball, the center 
immediately breaks toward him to take a 
pass. The center has the option of passing 
back to forward 2, of passing to guard 4 
who is breaking toward the basket, or of 
faking to forward 3, pivoting and taking 
a one-handed shot. In the diagram, No. 
1 has faked to forward 3 before pivoting 
and shooting. We like the center to be 
in motion when receiving a pass instead of 
standing stationary in the hole because 
his guard is not able to anticipate so easily 
the next pass or shot. Almost all centers 
on good teams are developed to a high 
degree on the one-handed shot after a 
fake and a pivot. 

Diagram 27 shows the forward on the 
left side of the floor, No. 3, receiving the 
ball from the guard. The opposite for- 
ward, No. 2, immediately breaks for him, 
trying to place himself at such an angle 
between No. 3 and the basket that his 
guard will be easily blocked. Many varia- 
tions may be worked out from this set- 


: up, but we are always trying to get in 


position so that a double pass may be 
made and a man will be free to cut or 
dribble for the basket. This procedure is 
not cut and dried. We have found that 
if a defense is set to break up our short 
double passing game it usually leaves one 
of our guards free to cut for a shot in 
some fashion. The best way that we have 
found to break up blocks in basketball is 
for the guards to shift men. This may 
easily become confusing if a lot of time is 
not spent on practicing this one thing. 

We use man-for-man defense with the 
strongest offensive men of our opponents 
guarded by the strongest defensive men 
on our team. If we know nothing of the 
strength or personnel of our opposition, 
our defense lines up according to posi- 
tions. 

We spend very little time on center tip- 
off plays, but we spend a great deal of 
time practicing getting possession of the 
ball after a held ball as well as on the 
tip-off. We have won the state champion- 
ship for three successive years. 


North Dakota 


By George L. Hays 

Bismarck High School 
HE North Dakota state high school 
basketball tournament brought to- 
gether some of the best teams ever devel- 
oped and was no doubt the most hotly 
contested tournament ever staged in 

North Dakota. 

The general type of play on offense used 
by most of the teams, with the exception 
of Bismarck, provided for a man stationed 
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DIAG, 27 


on the pivot line, with the other four play- 
ers blocking off on him or breaking for 
the basket from stationed positions lo- 
cated in the offensive territory. The zone, 
semi-zone and man-to-man defensives 
were employed by the different teams. 

Bismarck’s success in the tournament 
was the result of its ability to cope with 
the styles of play, especially the offensive, 
used by the opponents. 

Perhaps it might be well to say that 
Bismarck’s team was composed of three 
tall players, both forwards 6 feet 2 inches, 
and the center 6 feet 4 inches. The guards, 
one, 5 feet 10 inches and the other 5 feet 
7 inches, possessed exceptional speed and 
defensive ability. 

The two forwards were exactly the type 
to combat the style of play used by the 
opponents. One had excellent defensive 
ability and could take care of the pivot 
man with the aid of the guards. He aver- 
aged nine points a game in the scoring of 
his team this season. The other forward, 
who carried the burden of the offense, 
usually led the quick-break. He was an 
uncanny shot, along with having more 
than average defensive ability. His left 
hand made him very deceptive in his one- 





handed shooting, and his speed was amaz- 
ing. His scoring during the season gave 
him an average of thirteen points a game. 

The center, who controlled the tip on 
all but one opponent, was used as a 


' “sereener” to put the forwards in a scor- 


ing position. He possessed average de- 
fensive ability and was a good follow-in 
man. The two guards were excellent on 
defensive and in feeding the ball into the 
set play. 

Bismarck used an overhead passing at- 
tack with a screening system to get the 
two forwards in position to shoot from 
their territory on the side of the floor, 
while the guards fed the ball into either 
forward as he sliced acrogs in front of the 
basket for his shot. Both forwards and 
center followed hard off the board on of- 
fensive. Against the zone defensive, we 
employed a style of play that kept the 
ball moving until the occasion would arise 
to slip in on the weak side or afford a 
good shot and a hard follow off the board. 

The quick-break was used with great 
success, the guards feeding the ball off the 
board to the center, who in turn played 
to the forwards who played directly down 
the side lines. Center signals were stressed 
and employed when possible. In the semi- 
final game, the center signals functioned 
so well that with the score tied at half 
time two baskets were scored im nineteen 
seconds. I believe this was one factor 
that aided much in winning this game. 

Bismarck employed the assigned man- 
to-man defensive, varying the type of play 
to meet the opponents’ attack. When the 
opposing pivot man used the one-hand 
pivot shot, the defensive forward was as- 
sisted by one of the guards who would 
leave his man and quickly close in on the 
pivot man in an effort to get a held ball 
or spoil a chance for a good shot or pass. 
The defensive forward, when the guard 
had committed himself, would often leave 
the pivot man and spoil an opportunity 
of the opposing forward to score, although 
the latter was left momentarily free; thus 
a change of men often confused our op- 
ponents and caused them to play into our 
hands. 

In general, it might be said that Bis- 
marck had a squad capable of playing 
great basketball as a team, but, with the 
exception of Finnegan, a left-handed for- 
ward who scored 38 points in three tour- 
nament games, individually the men were 
just average players who liked the game 
and were anxious to play. 


Ohio 
By Herman Rearick 
Dover High School 

N our state tourney this year we used 
a slow-blocking offense. We played 
more of a professional type of basketball, 
blocking being emphasized greatly. We 
employed the man-for-man defense, which 

proved exceedingly successful. 
With the slow type of blocking offense, 
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WE FEEL pretty set up about our football 
record last season. Not one justifiable com- 
plaint was registered about Spalding Official 
Footballs! From coaches all over the coun- 
try came warm praise of the Spalding ball. 


That was 1932. How about 1933?...We 
can safely say that Spalding Footballs for 
this season are the finest ever made! 


We refer you particularly to JSV—the 
Official Lined Patented Balanced Bladder 
Football. Never has better leather gone 
into a football— never has a ball received 
such rigid factory inspection. 


Here are just a few of its features: 


It outwears any ball made and holds its 
shape under all conditions. It’s the easiest 
ball in the game to handle... easy to con- 
trol when passing against the wind and easy 
to catch. It’s absolutely accurate on drop or 
place kicks. It can be inflated or deflated 
without unlacing. And, with its brother 
official Spalding Footballs, it holds all rec- 
ord kicks and long-distance passes. 


e 


Not a complaint! 





The Spalding HSV is the natural choice for 
prep and high school play. This ball is made 
of high grade American leather and is 
regulation in size and weight. It is double- 
laced, made with a valve, and is easy to in- 
flate. The H5V is double lined and will posi- 
tively hold its shape. 


Remember—both balls have the Spalding 
patented balanced bladder—which makes 
Spalding Footballs the most perfectly bal- 
anced balls in the game. Simple construction 
makes inflation easy. 


Study the entire Spalding football equip- 
ment line for 1933. New material, new 
ideas, new exclusive features have been in- 
troduced. And, best of all, new low prices 
are now in effect. Send for the Spalding 
School and College Catalogue of Team 
Equipment. 


© 1933, A. G. S. & BROS. 
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we took advantage of a fast break when- 
ever it presented itself. This caused our 
opponents much worry, as they had to go 
on defense hurriedly and could not take 
the chance of pushing too much in the 
outer court. This would then make our 
offense more effective, giving us more time 
to set up our offense. We encountered 
one zone defense, and naturally we 
changed our type of offense. Having five 
good ball handlers and passers, we had 
very little difficulty with this type of de- 
fense. We defeated the opponent using 
the zone defense by eleven points, and this 
was in the final game of the state tourna- 
ment. 

During the seven tournament games we 
were pressed only once, that being in the 
semi-final game. This was with Massillon, 
a team of veterans, employing the same 
type of basketball as we did and by whom 
we were defeated earlier in the season. 
We managed to win in an overtime period. 

Our team had only one tall man, but 
all five men were good, hard-working and 
heady basketball players. They were 
wonderful defensive men, excellent passers 
and ball handlers and, most important, 
they possessed determination and ever- 
lasting fight to the extent that many sup- 
posedly stronger teams were easily de- 
feated. 

Our state tournament showed that a 
slow offense is much more effective in 
tournament play than other types of play. 
It does not exert players to the extent 
that they are unable to continue their 
regular pace throughout the tournament. 


Pennsylvania 


By William H. Anderson 
Lower Merion High School, Ardmore 


E were. most happy to get the title 

this year as in both 1930 and 1931 
we won the Eastern championship only to 
be defeated in the state final game both 
years. This is the third time in the past 
four years we have been Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania champions. We have yet to lose a 


tournament game to an Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania team. 

Our state is divided into twelve districts, 
six in the East and six in the West. All 
the league winners in the various districts 
compete until a district champion is de- 
cided; then the district champions elimi- 
nate each other until Eastern and Western 
winners have been decided. This year it 
was necessary for us to win seven tour- 
nament games to become state champions. 
The tournament started March 10th and 
ended April Ist. The final game was held 
in the East at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Palestra, where over 9,000 specta- 
tors attended, over 2,000 coming from Al- 
toona, the town of the Western finalist. 

The Lower Merion team was only aver- 
age in size this year. A tall center, 6 feet 
4 inches, who usually could control the 
tap, and a forward 6 feet 1 inch, who was 
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particularly efficient in going in for the 
tap, were the only two boys near the six 
foot mark. Sports writers referred to the 
team as being particularly fast both in 
passing and maneuvering about the floor. 
We used a strict man-for-man defense, 
picking up the opponents as soon as they 
came within shooting distance. Not often 
were we forced to go out and rush our op- 
ponents all over the floor. The boys were 
very adept at switching on pivot and block 
plays and also at picking up opponents 
who used the fast-break. It was very sel- 
dom our opponents found a loose man to 
pass to on their offense. On jump balls 
around the floor, the boys were very good 
in switching to an opponent who was not 
their particular man and staying with him 
till our team secured possession of the ball. 

In twenty-six regular season games this 
year, twenty-four of which Lower Merion 
won, our opponents averaged less than six- 
teen points per game, the field goal aver- 
age being less than five per game. During 
the tournament no team was able to score 
as many as 20 points against us, although 
five of our opponents had averaged over 
35 points per game during the season. The 
average number of points scored against 
us during the seven tournament games 
was fifteen. 

When we were unable to secure the tap, 
we used the Y formation with a forward 
in front and back, the guards staying back 
in order to switch to an opponent cutting 
down on a tap play. We usually were 
able to take the tap at least half of the 
time with this formation, as both of our 
forwards were very good at driving in 
hard and high for the ball. 

Our offense, of course, depended upon 
the type of defense we were playing 
against. Very few of our opponents used 
anything except a man-for-man defense, 
as in past years our teams have been very 
adept at breaking through zone defenses. 


Wm. H. Anderson, Lower Merion High 
School, Ardmore, Penna. 








When we played against the zone defense, 
we first tried to get the ball down the 
floor before the defense could get set; if 
we failed to do this, we would bring the 
ball down slowly. Our best man was al- 
ways placed between the two guards and 
the other two men on the side behind the 
first line of defense. These men worked 
in and out in lanes, never crossing over 
or leaving an offensive part of the floor 
open. We had two very clever faking 
guards who would bring the ball right 
down in front of the first line of defense, 
quickly pass back and forth between them 
to get the defense shifting and then pass 
the ball in to the men in front. Long 
passes and diagonal passes were tabooed 
and in this way it was very seldom we 
ever had any passes intercepted. If our 
opponents let us get set for angle shots, 
we would take them and our three men 
up in front would follow up hard. If our 
men did not get a shot, they would try for 
a held ball and thus stop a fast-break 
which all teams that use a zone defense 
depend upon. 

We met a few teams that varied their 
defense to a 2-1-2 zone defense, but then 
we found the center lane quite easy to get 
through, or we drew the defense in for a 
pass to our men on the sides. Scranton 
Tech, the team we played for the Eastern 
championship, used this type of defense 
very successfully. The members of that 
team were all large, very fast and well 
coached, but, like the players on most 
teams that use the zone defense, when the 
opponents held the ball back they were 
unable to go out and play a good man-for- 
man defense. The practice of watching 
the ball caused them to turn their heads 
from their opponents. Also, they were 
quite easily faked out of position or off 
their feet. 

Our offense against a man-for-man de- 
fense was designed somewhat along the 
professional lines. Our first aim was to 
keep possession of the ball at all times and 
never give it up unless our men were free 
or cutting for the basket ahead of an op- 
ponent. If our men were within close 
shooting distance and could get set for a 
shot, they would take it and follow in 
hard. Most of the time our players would 
move the ball by passing and cutting 
ahead of the receiver with a team mate 
coming out of each corner to receive the 
ball when it was his turn. In this way, at 
times natural take-outs were formed, and 
our boys would usually find their way 
clear for a dribble to the basket for a short 
shot. We did not use the pivot play so 
much as in past years but would bring out 
the man who usually played the pivot 
position to get into the five-man offense. 
However, when we were playing a team 
that we knew was weak on defending 
against the pivot play, we would concen- 
trate on this and our forwards would cross 
in front to receive the ball from the center 
in case he did not shoot. 
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The finest group of instructors ever assembled 


WHY NOT ATTEND 


The complete school 


OT SPRINGS COACHING SCHOOL 


JULY 3ist to AUGUST 12th, Inclusive 


Y OU pill find the course of instruction in this school complete and thor- 
ough in every detail . .. NOTHING HELD BACK! ... 

















It is the intention of everyone connected with this SCHOOL to make it the 
GREATEST IN THE COUNTRY .. . Mimeographed copies of plays TUITION 
given out .. . Several ALL-AMERICAN STARS invited for demonstra- 
tions... including all courses 


The MOST IDEAL VACATION SPOT in the United States . . . Ex- $25 
cellent accommodations at very low prices ... COME and ENJOY the 

beauty of America’s oldest National Park . . . WRITE NOW and let us 

tell yor WHY YOU SHOULD ATTEND this COMPLETE and THOR- 

OUGH coaching school. 

















HOWARD JONES 


Demonstrating the full-team shift and specialization of players. Thor- 
ough knowledge of all systems. 


HUNK ANDERSON 


Matchless instruction of the Notre Dame system. Demonstrating many 
new surprise plays that crushed Army last year. 


FRANCIS SCHMIDT 


Builder of All-Americans and championship teams. One of the game’s 


wets ~~ * ge really great coaches. Football wizard of the single wing-back. 


University of Southern University of Notre Dame 
Sut FRAN RID 


Recognized as football’s outstanding field general. Thorough instruction 
in punting and passing. 


MORLEY JENNINGS 


Specialist in pass offense and pass defense. Stellar line coach. 
Complete course in baseball. Several years with Washington Senators, 
American League. 


FRED THOMSEN 


Consistently successful track teams for several years. Thorough course 
of administration. 

















HUNK_ ANDERSON 
Football 





























FRANK CARIDEO 








FRANCIS SCHMIDT Football 
Basketball-Football 
Texas Christian Univer- ENTERTAINMENT! @ @ @ ®@ University of Missouri 
sity . 


Eight hours of instruction daily and then—your pleasure and 
entertainment will be provided for as only Hot Springs, the 
pleasure spot of the Nation can entertain you. 

Dancing, bridge parties for the ladies, golf, horseback riding, 
bathing, boating and excellent fishing are only a part of the 
many divertisements that will make your leisure hours some- 
thing to be remembered. 








Write Today 
FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND INFORMATION 
TO 


MERVING E. PERRY OR CHAMBER OF 
DIRECTOR COMMERCE 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 























MORLEY JENNINGS FRED THOMSEN 
Football-Baseball ARKANSAS Track Administration 
Baylor University University of Arkansas 











Don’t forget the date, JULY 3ist te AUGUST 12th, Inclusive 
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A play that was most successful for us 
was a straight pass from a guard to a for- 
ward on the same side coming out to meet 
the pass. The forward would fake a re- 
turn pass to the guard and then pass to 
the other forward cutting across very close 
to the pivot man. If the opposing center 
shifted, the forward cutting across would 
hook pass over his head to our center who 
had turned into the basket on the opposite 
side. Sometimes we would purposely 
overshoot in order to have our center fol- 
low in. We used a fast-break when we re- 
covered the ball from our own basket. 
Both forwards would break for the side of 
the court when they saw our man recover 
the ball from the board. The guard or 
center on recovering would pivot to the 
outside, start down with a fast dribble, 
pass to the forward breaking on his side, 
and this forward in turn would pass to the 
other forward cutting for the basket. 
This style of fast-break proved very suc- 
cessful for us. When the defense was set 
or when we had the ball from out of 
bounds we then used a set style of offense 
to work the ball into the basket. We took 
very few long shots, made very few hur- 




















ried passes, and, as stated above, tried to 
keep possession of the ball at all times. 
This I believe made us somewhat of a de- 
fensive team, although we had an average 
of slightly better than 26 points per game 
for the season. 

Basketball was extremely popular in 
Pennsylvania this year. Because of so 
many small floors in the small high schools, 
the ten-second rule was not observed. 
During the seven tournament games we 
played before approximately 28,000 
people, which speaks well for the game in 
these times. Our team received many let- 
ters and much praise from sports writers 
upon their clean and sportsmanlike con- 
duct during the tournament and won 
many friends throughout the state on this 
account. 

Lancaster had a very strong, well- 
coached team and with a 6 foot 5 inch 
high scoring center was mighty hard to 
stop. This team depended a lot upon the 





Howard Asher, De La Salle School, 
Newport, R. I. 


pivot play, used a fast-breaking offense 
and close man-for-man defense. Altoona, 
the Western champion, had an undefeated 
team and had beaten a mighty strong 
team in South High, champion of the City 
of Pittsburgh. We managed to defeat Al- 
toona after a hard struggle, 21 to 16. 
Altoona used a very slow set offense 
featuring the pivot play. The center was 
a tower of strength on this play and the 
other players were exceptionally good at 
working the ball in to him. Our best way 
of stopping this play was to place one of 
our forwards in front of the pivot man. 
Ordinarily this is dangerous, but Altoona 
did not try many long shots; so we could 
risk this method of stopping its strongest 
weapon. 

There are five hundred boys in the 
Lower Merion High School. 

Diagrams 28 and 29 illustrate plays 
used against man-for-man defenses. In 








DIAG. 30 


re 




















Diagram 28, guard 5 passes to forward 3. 
Forward 3 passes to either forward 2 or to 
guard 5, who follows his pass. The di- 
agram shows 3 passing to forward 2, who 
dribbles and shoots, or passes to the cen- 
ter. 

In Diagram 29, guard 4 passes to for- 
ward 2, who in turn passes to the center, 
No. 1. The center has the alternatives 
of passing to either of the forwards, who 
cut across court, or to guard 4 who follows 
his pass; or No. 1 may shoot. 

Diagram 30 illustrates two plays used 
against a zone defense. In the first play, 
Guard 5, who has the ball, passes to guard 
4, who passes to forward 2, who passes to 
the center, No. 1. The center has the op- 
tion of passing to either forward cutting 
for the basket, or of shooting for the goal. 

The other play shown by this diagram 
starts with a pass from guard 5 to the 
center. The center may then pass to 
either of the forwards cutting for the 
basket. 

Out-of-bounds plays on the side are 
pictured in Diagram 31. In the first play 
shown, forward 2 passes the ball in to the 
center, No. 1. The center hands the ball 
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LOOK ME OVER, 
COACH..AND THEN 
STOP LOOKING! 


“SURE—I’m your 1933 football! I’m Reach 
Official 05, and I’ve got what you’re more anxious 
to buy ¢his year than you ever were before. Per- 
fect playing action, of course. And in addition 

. one of the longest, useful lives a football 
ever delivered! 

“No—I’m not talking through my laces. I’ve got 
the stuff that makes me go straight for life—that 
makes my life an amazingly long one. I’ve got 
the Reach Double Lining. 

“This lining is so strong that I keep my youth- 
ful figure as long as I’m played—always strictly 
Official in size, weight and shape. And this Reach 
Double Lining is specially processed so that it 





can’t interfere a bit with my normal, lively bounce. 
It can mever pull apart and cause bulges or dead 
spots. So I keep rifle-like accuracy for kicking, 
passing and handling. What’s more, I was born 
to “‘take it””—my cover was cut from the choicest, 
toughest hide ever used for footballs! 

“So look me over, coach—and then stop look- 
ing. It may sound like an inflated opinion—but 


ten to one you'll sign me up!” 
# & a 


For further information on the great ball and the com- 
plete new Reach football line, get in touch with your 
Reach dealer or drop your card to A. J. Reach, Wright 
& Ditson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REACH FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


for May, 1933 
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to forward 3 cutting in front of him, and 
3 dribbles in for a close shot. 

In the second out-of-bounds play shown 
in this diagram, forward 2 passes in to 
guard 4, who passes to forward 3 cutting 
across court. Forward 3 may dribble and 
shoot, or he may pass the ball to the 
center. 


Rhode Island 


By Howard Asher 
De La Salle School, Newport 

T the start of the season, De La Salle 

School had one veteran available 
from the previous year’s team. For three 
weeks I drilled the team on fundamentals 
of the game, such as pivoting, fake pass- 
ing, cutting and return passing. These 
drills gradually got my team into condi- 
tion. 

The next week I worked on forming a 
defense, using the man-to-man style, try- 
ing to make each man keep his opponent 
in front of him and drive him to the side 
lines where his position would not be so 
advantageous. 

After that we built up our offense, let- 
ting the guards do the ball handling in the 
back court. The forwards would break 
fast for the corners with the center just 
outside of the foul circle. If the guards 
could not advance the ball, the forwards 
would cut back toward them for a pass 
and return the ball to the guard who 
would be on the cut for the basket. The 
center would still hold his position, being 
ready to accept or return any passes. On 
all outside balls we used plenty of fake 
passing, trying always to work our oppo- 
nents out of position. 

As the season advanced, we started to 
perfect a front court stall by using short 
quick return passes near the center line. 
We would keep this passing attack up 
until one of our players was in position to 
block out two opponents so that his team 
mate could take the ball on the dribble for 
the basket. This stall and the perfect 
physical condition of the players were the 
big factors in winning the Rhode Island 
championship. 

Woonsocket High used a three-man of- 
fense, with the guards back in readiness 
to take only long shots. On defense this 
team used a man-to-man, with the center 
covering one of our guards. The center 
was the high scoring man among these 
players and they tried to keep him out in 
front in order to feed the ball to him. 

Rogers High used a style similar to 
ours, having a fine five-man offensive team 
and a man-to-man defense. This team 
employed a quick breaking offense with 
short snap passes but relied mostly on 
long shots and getting the ball off the 
backboard on follow-up shots. 

Pawtucket High used a four-man of- 
fense with the guards doing most of the 
scoring. One of the forwards was sta- 
tioned in mid-floor on defense to accept 
long passes from the guards, who would 
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then cut fast down court for a return pass. 
The center, after all tap balls at center, 
would fall back to become a defensive 


guard. 
South Dakota 


By Cy Holgate 
Central High School, Aberdeen 

E set-up for the state tourney this 

year in South Dakota was probably 
the best it has been for a great number 
of years. During the season’s play there 
had been a few teams that were outstand- 
ing in games won, but they were elimi- 
nated in regional play so that the eight 
teams coming to the state tourney all were 
considered possible tourney winners. Of 
the eight, Brookings was considered the 
best, but was eliminated in the semifinals 
by Marion. We won our way to the finals 


Cy Holgate, Central High School, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


H. Cecil Baker, Granite High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








by defeating Rapid City and Sioux Falls. 
Marion, the other finalist, defeated Mo- 
bridge and Brookings. 

The semifinal games were exceedingly 
hard fought and very close. Consequently 
the final game was between two tired 
teams, and it was a question of which 
would get the break. That break came 
near the close of the third quarter. At 
the time it looked like a bad one for us, 
but later proved the opposite. Our center, 
who was later voted the outstanding 
player of the tourney, was put out on 
fouls, which necessitated my moving one 
of the forwards already in the game to 
center and putting another forward in the 
game. This confused the Marion defense, 
and the forward who was moved to center 
scored three field goals during this lapse 
and won the ball game for us, 19 to 16. 

Of the eight teams entered, five used a 
man in the hole or a variation of that type 
of offense. Three of the teams used a fast- 
break along with their set plays. Seven 
of the eight used a man-to-man defense 
or variations of it, while the other team 
used a 3-2 zone defense. 

Offensively, we used a fast-break along 
with our set plays. Whenever it was pos- 
sible for the guard to get the ball off the 
backboard and get it out to the forward 
immediately, we would use our fast-break 
down the floor, trying to get our two for- 
wards down on one guard. When the op- 
portunity did not present itself, we held 
the ball and then went down to work our 
set plays. During the season, we had 
varied success with the fast-break, but 
during the tourney it was one of the vital 
factors in our winning and more than jus- 
tified our using it. On our set plays we 
used a man in the hole. The man in the 
hole we set sometimes near the basket 
where he pivoted to either side for a shot; 
at other times at the foul line where he 
fed the ball to the guards and forwards 
on simple block plays. We used both 
guards and spread them, trying to prevent 
our opponents from dropping a man at 
the foul line. 

Defensively we used an assigned man- 
for-man. We used this style of defense 
because it did away with any misunder- 
standing on the part of the players as 
to which player they were covering. It 
also allowed us to pit our best defensive 
man against our opponents’ best offensive 
man, to pit our tallest man against their 


tallest. 
Utah 


By H. Cecil Baker 
Granite High School, Salt Lake City 

HE Utah Basketball Tournament held 

in Salt Lake City this year attracted 

followers from all parts of the state. 

The sixteen teams that qualified for the 

tournament gathered at Salt Lake City, 

and the games were played in the Deseret 
Gymnasium. 

Twenty-six games were played during 
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Riddell Football Shoes feature an interchange- 


able cleat that works and that stands up under 
hard usage. Both the soles and the heels of Rid- 





RIDDELL 


Quality FOOTBALL SHOES 


plate. 














This fixture prevents the cleats from tear- 
ing out or punching up into the foot. 
catalog showing the complete line of Riddell shoes. 


Write for 





dell Football Shoes are reinforced with a steel 


Style G—A hand turned 
feather weight football 
shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. 
Will stand hard usage for 
a game shoe. Ten eyelets 
high. Cleats will not 
punch through sole. If 
not otherwise ordered will 
be equipped with No. 4 





Yellow Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


cleats. School price, 


$12.00. 


Style H—A very fine 
yellow back Kangaroo, 
Goodyear Welt shoe of 
the best University grade. 
Teneyeletshigh. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. School 
price, $9.65. 


















Style R—A blue Kangaroo 
Welt shoe of excellent qual- 
ity. Will stand hard usage. 
The H shoe made in blue 
back. Ten eyelets high. 
Equipped with No. 
School price, $7.75. 
| Style Z—Hand turned, feather weight football shoe. The 

lightest football shoe made. Also has a special feature 

of having no back stay which makes it a shoe especially 


desirable for punters. Ten eyelets high. A blue back 
Kangaroo shoe equipped with No. 6 cleats. $11.00. 


1 cleats. 





Style O—A blue back 
Kangaroo shoe of excel- 
lent value for high schools 
and junior high school 
teams. Nine eyelets high. 
Equipped with No. | 





Box.toes on Styles{G or Z 





Blue Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


Style P—A blue back Kan- 
garoo Welt shoe for backs 
or line. Best high grade 
High School shoe in 
America for the money. 
Used by a good many Uni- 
versity teams. Ten eyelets 
high. Equipped with No. | 
cleats. School price, $6.35. 


Style PX—Has a soft toe. 


lets high. Equipped with No. | cleats.. 


$6.35. 


at an’extra Cost of 50c per pair 


Kicking toes—KICKING TOES 
are a hard square box toe built 
on either right or left foot on 
any style except the X. We 
carry a very small stock of 
these in the P, R, H, and G 
styles on the right foot. 


Otherwise like P. Ten eye- 
School price, 

































cleats. School price, School price, $1.00 per 

$5.00. pair extra. 
Any Riddell cleat Riddell Interchangeable Cleats No. 6—Game 
may be used on concave cleat. 
any of our shoes. Same density as 
No. 1—Best for No. 4. 

practice and Sc. tandbell 

wear. 
No. 2—Mud cleat to No. 6. 
cleat to No. |. No. 1 No. 2 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 School price, per 
Same density as |No. 3—Extra]No. t—Cane| than i % "ao not wear quite|No. 5—Mud| set of 14 cleats, 
No. 1. long mud cleat. |cleat. Herder | in better but will | as well. cleat to No. 4. 1 $0.70. 




















Style X 
Style X—tThis is a Cowhide 
or side leather shoe with Rid- 
dell interchangeable cleats. 
A good shoe for the money. 


Football Fixtures—A fixture 
is a bolt, a nut and a washer. 
The price quoted is for a com- 


plete unit. Each, $0.05. 


Pliers—Cleats may be changed 
with pliers. We can furnish 
a cheap plier for this work. 


School price, $0.25. 





Equipped with No. 
School price, $4.40. 








1 cleats. 


Cowhide 





Plates—A spring steel plate is 
used both in the sole and in 
the heel of our football shoes. 
A reinforcing plate is also 
used to strengthen the two 
back cleats on the tap where 
the severest strain comes. 
Sole Plates 12c per pair. 
Heel Plates 10c per pair. 




















Plates 





| | JOHN T. RIDDELL, ING. 


1259 North Wood Street 
CHICAGO, LLL Is Oe 
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the four days of the tournament, Lehi and 
Granite fighting for the championship in 
the final game. At the end of thirty-two 
minutes of hard fight and good play 
Granite won, 40 to 38. Cyprus won from 
Springville to capture third place, and 
Beaver won the consolation championship. 

Cyprus played a fast passing game, 
working the ball down the floor for close- 
in shots, using a four man offense. Cyprus 
used a man-to-man defense, picking up 
the offensive men anywhere on the floor. 

Lehi played a deliberate offensive game, 
capitalizing on the height of its players, 
who resorted to long and medium long 
shots, with two tall men following in for 
tail-in shots. On the offensive drive, two 
men remained on the defense. Lehi used 
a man-to-man defense mostly, picking the 
offensive men up as they came into de-. 
fensive territory. 

Granite employed a fast-breaking of- 
fense, using three or four men in the drive 
for the basket, working on the theory of 
having one more man on the offensive 
drive than the defensive team had in our 
scoring territory. If the above situation 
happened, two or three quick, short passes 

















resulted in a set-up, or left a man free to 
dribble in for a set-up. The ball was gen- 
erally brought down near the foul line 
with a man coming in on each side of the 
basket. If these men were covered too 
closely and the man with the ball was 
unable to shoot, he pivoted and passed 
back to a guard, and, from this point, our 
plays were used. We used but three plays 
for our guards to score. 

Our object in the play shown in Di- 





passes high to 2. No. 2 taps the ball to 
either 3 or 1 as they come in high for the 
basket; or 2 can jump and catch the ball 
while in the air and shoot. 


























agram 32 was to draw all our opponents 
to one side of the court. No. 5, who has 
possession of the ball, passes to 4. As 4 
passes to 3, No. 5 breaks for the basket. 
No. 3 passes to 1. No. 1 has three op- 
tional passes, his first choice being to No. 
5. If No. 5 is covered, 1 can pass to 2 or 
3 as they break for the basket. The play 
may be reversed on the other side of the 
court. 

In Diagram 33, No. 5 passes to 3; No. 3 
passes to 1. No. 5 comes in for a pass 
from 1. No.3 goes on through and blocks 
off 5’s man. No. 2 drives for the basket 
for a tail-in shot. No. 4 comes in at the 
foul line for a high rebound. 

In Diagram 34, No. 4 has the ball and 














In Diagram 35, No. 4 passes the ball to 
1. No. 2 and No. 3 cross, No. 2 crossing 
first. No. 1 fakes to 2 and passes to 3. 
If 3 is covered, the pass is made to No. 5. 
Many times, No. 1 is left free to shoot. 

An out-of-bounds play is shown in Dia- 
gram 36. Nos. 1, 2 and 5 cross the floor 
at the same time; 5 blocking No. 4’s man. 
No. 4 comes around for the pass. If 1 or 2 
is open as he crosses over, he may receive 
the ball. 

In Diagram 37, No. 3 passes to 4 or 5, 
steps quickly inside the boundary line and 
receives a high return pass; he may shoot, 
or tap the ball to 1 or 2 as they come in 
toward the basket. 

The object of our defense is to have as 
many men as possible between the ball 
and the basket. As the ball is passed, the 
men shift with it, being especially careful 
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ACENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
COACHING SCHOOL 


* 





Hunk Anderson Rich Maetén Dutch Lonborg 


Meet the coach who is “carrying on” at 
be 


The most successful young coach in the 
Notre Dame. His system of line play will 


country. Winning championships a habit 


helpful to every coach. He will give you the His Northwestern teams were co-champions of the with him. His Northwestern teams won Big 
details of the Notre Dame system as it is Big Ten in °30 and °31. He will give you the informa- Ten title in ’31 and tied in ’33. An exponent 
being taught at South Bend. tion you seek on the Warner system, the system that of the fast break offense. Get his system of 
gets results. He covers the A, B and C formations fundamentals. 
in detail. 


A coach who has arrived among the leaders 
as a result of his all-around knowledge of the 
game. Has ability to develop the forward pass 
resulted in winning 31 straight games at 
Tulane. Just finished a great first year at 
Minnesota. 


K.L.”Tug Wilson Tom Robinson 


Has had a thorough training in athletic ad- oi gd J A producer of swimming champions. Win- 
ministration. Developed the famous Drake fe) ie a r oO n }] Ss ner of the 1933 National Intercollegiate cham- 


Piggy Lambert 


Basketball’s most dynamic coach. Winner 
of 6 Big Ten championships in 14 years. 
Holds nothing back. Will give complete de- 
tails of his long pass game and other features 
of the Lambert system. 








relays. Has the athletes’ point of view, having pionship. His Northwestern teams won 10 
been an Olympic star in 1920. Will present One of the greatest football technicians of the times. out of the last 14 Big Ten titles. Offers a 
all phases of athletic administration. His Southern California team undefeated last season. valuable course in swimming. 
Get his ideas on the full team shift and the splitting 
o. linemen. Come and meet the most discussed coach ra 
of the day. 
A BIG HIT! CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 

A remarkable response greeted the opening announcement You will see Hanley and Jones prepare two teams of All- 
of Northwestern’s ‘‘Century of Progress’? Coaching School. American stars for the World’s Fair feature gridiron attrac- 
Coaches everywhere were quick to recognize the opportunity tion to be played August 24. See these coaches and hear them 
offered. Already the enrollment far exceeds that of any pre- in the class rooms and then watch them daily on the practice 
vious year at this date. field as they put their teachings into practical use. 

The school opens at the height of the Century of Progress. No better way could be devised to see theory and practical 
The attention of the whole world will be focused on Chicago coaching put together. All of the pet formations and plays 
this summer. You will want to of these two famous coaches will 
participate in this event of the age. be given to their teams. And what 
Take advantage of the opportunity teams! 
presented at Northwestern to see UNUSUAL LOW ROOM AND E 1 f poy eee 
the 1933 World’s Fair. Special 1 very player a former All- ‘a 
trips to the fair grounds arranged. BOARD RATES! ican or Ali-Conference star. Rent- 

E Never before were such bargains available for ner, Smith, Brown, Newman, 
, Treat yourself to a fine vacation. room and board. Commodious quarters at $l per Shaver, Moss, Manders, Sanders, 
You can’t beat Chicago’s north 7 a a coach eee og mg © ee a, anaes yan to mention only a few. 
shore for a summer vacation. The ive in fraternity houses for $4 to $5 per week. . . . 


You can obtain meals for less than $1 per day. 


layout is perfect ... swimming This is without doubt the great- 








° en ° Think of it! Live in a “‘roomy”’ suite on the lake 

in Lake Michigan. . . . Big League Crest with: same entiee leuniier Gee Gl eae dew, Theos est feature ever offered by any 
baseball. . . . Live in fraternity accomodations are going fast. . . . There is only a coaching school in the country. 
houses and dormitories on the limited number. ... Get your reservations in And at NO extra cost to you. 
lak at omce. ... . ick h 
ake front ... golf on numerous Special low rate tickets to the 
nearby courses. ... Bridge and Take advantage of these “‘depression”’ prices. ame will be provided you and 

y s & & eye P 
teas for wives. your families. 





Write for Details to 


K. L. WILSON 


Athletic Director 
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to protect against shots in and around the 
foul line. The zone defense, which we use, 
seems to be especially good for tourna- 
ment play. It seems to be less strenuous 
than a man-to-man defense. 


Vermont 


By E. R. Purdy 
Rutland High School 

ERMONT scholastic basketball 

reached a high plane during the past 
season, and the senior, or Class A, tour- 
nament at Burlington found eight capable 
teams fighting for supremacy. Barre and 
St. Johnsbury sent undefeated teams while 
Hartford, winner of the Southern tourna- 
ment, was regarded as a probable finalist. 
Rutland was given scant consideration, al- 
though the team’s record was good up to 
the time of the Southern tourney, in which 
the players failed to produce a creditable 
performance. 

The vagaries of tournament play again 
confounded the so-called experts, and 
Rutland, after toppling Springfield in the 
last few seconds of play on a long shot by 
a guard, went on to defeat both Barre 
and Hartford by decisive scores and win 
the trophy. 

Attendance records, both in the tourna- 
ments and during the regular season, were 
fully up to par. The possible effects of 
the depression were not evident when two 
well-matched teams were contesting. No 
doubt the general speeding up of play as 
a result of the ten-second rule also con- 
tributed to the sustained interest in the 
game. 

Nevertheless, there was no marked 
change in the style of play of most of the 
teams. Exponents of the zone and man- 
for-man types of defense were about 
equally represented, and offensively there 
were still many teams using a man at the 
pivot spot in the foul lane. Rutland stuck 
to the zone type of defense but varied it 
to meet the style of attack of the opposi- 
tion. During the senior tournament, three 
distinct alignments were employed: the 
3-2, 2-1-2, and 1-2-2, with variations of 
each as necessity dictated. 

Offensively, the Rutland team de- 
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pended largely on a slow-break and set 
plays, but not to the exclusion of a fast- 
break when the ball was intercepted by 
our defensive players, or when the guards 
could get an uncontested rebound. Against 
a man-to-man defense, the center was 
used largely as a blocking post for the 
two forwards, blocking either for 3 to 
dribble in, or for 2, who cut and took 
a pass from 3 as in Diagram 38. Faced 
by a zone defense, our attack would feint 
strongly at one side and, having drawn the 
defense over, would pass to the weak side 
as in Diagram 39. 

The success of the Rutland team was 
the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that the center was invariably out- 
jumped; in fact, he seldom bothered to 
jump. Our forwards simply watched the 
opposing forwards and cut in front of 
them to take the tap about 40 per cent 
of the time. 


West Virginia 
By Farley W. Bell 
Victory High School, Clarksburg 
HE system I use is the short-pass 
pivot offense, specializing in a quick- 








Farley W. Bell, Victory High School, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


break and a shifting zone defense. This 
system calls for a thorough mastering of 
the basic fundamentals, a clear conception 
of the purpose of the system in the mind 
of each individual player and five shifty 
offensive men. 

A basketball offense must be flexible 
enough to serve more than one purpose. 
It must be able to function against either 
a zone or man-to-man defense. It must 
form part of a definite system that will 
enable the coach to determine the rate of 
improvement of his team and the mistakes 
to be corrected. Fundamentals are the 
keystones in correcting these mistakes. 

In teaching fundamentals, I stress the 
following: 

Footwork:—This all-important factor 
is the basis upon which all other activities 
depend. It makes possible the smooth, 
calculated, unhurried movements of the 
finished athlete. It is the asset upon 
which all correct passes, pivots and 
various shots depend. With five players 
possessing good footwork, a coach will find 
development of a smooth, effective defense 
a comparatively easy matter. Without 
it, the defensive practice will.demand so 
great a portion of his practice time that 
the offense will suffer. 

Passinc:—I use three major passes: 
the two-hand underhand pass, the bounce 
pass and the hook pass. The first men- 
tioned pass is started from the hip and 
demands that the player be in a crouched 
position. This is a strong coaching point 
in the short-pass pivot system. This pass 
was developed as the one best suited to 
this style of play. The crouched position 
serves the double purpose of keeping the 
player -down, where he may dribble, pivot 
or pass, and of protecting the ball from 
the defensive players. It gives the passer 
the opportunity to “change his mind” 
after the pass is started. The pass itself 
is a quick, snappy “soft” pass, with a 
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minimum amount of spin. The bounce 
pass is started from this same position 
or from a shooting position. If it be a 
long pass, forward spin is added to 
the ball; if a short pass, backward spin 
is added. The hook pass, so valuable in 
a close-up position with a defensive 
player, is executed by finger and wrist 
movement, and not by a swinging arm 
movement. Good passing means posses- 
sion of the ball and develops cleverness 
and finesse. 

SHootine:—I emphasize two shots: the 
two-hand set shot and the running one- 
hand lay-in or “English” shot. The set 
shot is taken from a set position with the 
player well balanced. The ball is shot 
from a chest position, with a good arch 
and minimum amount of spin. The other 
shot is taken while the player is moving 
rapidly and, therefore, must be an ex- 
tremely “soft” shot. The ball leaves the 
hand at the point nearest the basket. 
It is, in the final sense, a finger shot. Good 
shooting requires confidence, relaxation, 
good temperament and practice under 
game conditions. 

I have: found the zone defense to be 
most satisfactory. It is based on inter- 
ception, with a minimum amount of body 
contact. It allows all five defensive play- 
ers to face their own basket and it is this 
point that proves the secret of the quick- 
break in offensive play. The system 
places a definite player at a definite place 
under every condition. 

This system provides a fast, clever, 
snappy type of basketball that is pleasing 
to player and spectator alike. I have em- 
ployed it in my coaching for nine years, 
and alterations were almost entirely un- 
necessary when the ten-second rule be- 
came official. 

Most of the better teams in West Vir- 
ginia are using the same or a similar sys- 
tem, that is, a zone defense and a fast 
breaking offense. The four semifinalists 
in our state tournament, Elkins, Charles- 
ton, Gary and Victory used this system. 

This system has been developed and 
was given me by Cam Henderson, Coach 
of Davis & Elkins College, Elkins, West 
Virginia. It is used widely by West Vir- 
ginia high school coaches due to the fact 
that Henderson holds a coaching school 
each year at Davis-Elkins. 


Wisconsin 


By H. L. Jacobson 
Beloit High School 


ELOIT High School is the first team 
in Wisconsin to win the state tourna- 
ment two years in succession. Coach 
Willis Jones, who resigned here last year, 
left a good nucleus of material for me. 
Swinehart and Watts were regulars on last 
year’s team, and Connors was rated as 
his first substitute. 
Our team this year was not a tall team 
but the players possessed plenty of speed. 
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The regular line-up with heights and 
weights follows: 

Right forward, John Watts; height, 5 
feet, 9 inches; weight, 154 pounds; left 
forward, Paul Connors; height, 6 feet; 
weight, 142 pounds; center, Logan Swine- 
hart; height, 6 feet; weight, 153 pounds; 
right guard, Gasper Farina; height, 5 feet, 
5 inches; weight, 137 pounds; left guard, 
Larry Dibbert; height, 5 feet, 8 inches; 
weight, 167 pounds. 

Beloit is a strong basketball town, 
owing probably to the great professional 
teams that an industrial firm sponsored 
several years ago. The boys I had this 
year have come up through the grades and 
junior high schools in Beloit, and they 
have been exposed to good basketball all 
the way along. 


Our offense this year varied. Some- 
times we employed a fast-break and some- 
times a slow-break. Our slow-breaking 
offense started with the center pivot man 
on the free throw line and with the for- 
wards feeding the ball in and then cutting 
around in front of the pivot man in an ef- 
fort to effect a block. Our center some- 
times played back as far as the defense 
man would go and still stay behind him. 
Then when the defensive man assigned to 
my center played beside him we would 
feed the ball in to our center on the off 
side, and he would take a hook shot or 
feed the ball back to the forwards or 
guards cutting in. We did not use any 
definite set plays at any time but allowed 
the boys freedom, and they had several 
options of passes and shots as the plays 
developed. Plays should not be too defi- 
nite, and boys who would be good must 
be versatile in all phases of the game. 

We employed a fast-break whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. Boys much 
prefer this type of ball, as there is more 
action and excitement in it. I had to 
caution our players many times about fast- 
breaking too much. Our fast-break con- 
sisted of nothing more than whipping the 
ball out to a forward on the side of the 
court and then having the three nearest 
men race for the basket. With a team 
as fast as ours was this year, this system 
worked very well. As a steady type of 
play, however, I think it would wear a 
team down too much, especially in tour- 
nament play. 

We did not use an out-of-bounds play 
all year. Several teams tried them on us, 
but I cannot recall a single instance in 
which a definite out-of-bounds play 
worked on us. We also spent very little 
time on center tip plays, because in our 
hard games we could not get the tip; so 
we had to go in and fight for the ball on all 
center jumps. 

I had two tall men who could use the 
hook pass to good advantage. My guards 
were both short, and they used the chest 
shove pass and the bounce pass well. All 
five men were excellent ball handlers and, 
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when we had a good night, we rarely 
fumbled or threw the ball away on a poor 
pass. Our passing under the basket was 
especially good in some of our hard 
games. We never resorted to long, wild 
hope shots, but always attempted to work 
the ball in for short or medium shots. 

Nearly all of our opponents used a man- 
to-man defense, but we played two teams 
that used a zone defense. Against a zone 
defense we attempted to work the ball 
down into the corners, whip it quickly to 
the far side of the court and then in to a 
man under the basket. 

We used a strict man-to-man defense 
and I always gave definite assignments be- 
fore each game. We spent considerable 
time in practice on shifting men when 
block plays were attempted on us in deep 
territory. Far out on the court we played 
our opponents loose and did not bother to 
shift men. 

This past season our team won nineteen 
out of twenty games, losing only to Free- 
port, Illinois, in the closing seconds, 23 to 
25. We won the Big 8 Conference cham- 
pionship in Wisconsin without losing a 
game. This year was the first time any 
team has won our league .championship 
without a defeat. 


Wyoming 
By F. B. Foreman 


Laramie High School 


ARAMIE High School won the 
Wyoming State Basketball Tourna- 
ment after playing a schedule of twenty 
games, fifteen of which were won. Since I 
came to Laramie as coach four years ago, 
Laramie teams have placed fourth, third, 
second and first in the state tournaments. 
This year’s squad, cut from sixty-five 
to fifteen members after two weeks of ob- 
servation and weeding, offered three 





F. B. Foreman, High School, Laramie, 
Wyoming 


seniors, five juniors and seven sophomores, 
only one of the seniors being a veteran. 

The basis of our offensive system lies in 
the complete submergence of the individ- 
ual in favor of a highly developed sense 
of team responsibility. Long shots are 
taboo. We go on the assumption that, as 
long as we control the ball, the opponent 
cannot score. We are reluctant to lose 
control; so a shot must be a pretty sure 
thing before we will take it. The dribble 
has only two uses in our offense: one, to 
allow a player to collect himself and con- 
trol the ball ofter a reception, and the 
other, naturally, to dribble in for set-up 
shots when the player is in the clear. 
Such an offense, obviously, demands clever 
ball handling, and a great amount of our 
practice periods is devoted to drills or ex- 
ercises which combine foot speed and ball 
handling. I have found this system 
equally successful with large and small 
boys. This year’s team—the smallest in 
the state tournament—used it exception- 
ally well. 

An observer might say that our teams 
signal and use set plays, but this is not 
true. During practice we use six to eight 
floor plays, including three or four block 
plays, but these are given primarily to 
teach habits of breaking and to take posi- 
tions. We use all five players in the of- 
fensive half of the floor, and our guards 
score heavily, but from short range, get- 
ting clear by means of blocks. 

We never permit the ball to remain sta- 
tionary even though we meet a close set 
zone defense which would permit us to 
hold the ball out in front. The ball must 
be kept moving, around the horn and in to 
the pivot position on the foul line until the 
defense shifts to allow a break for a close 
shot. In the semifinal game, our team 
maintained control of the ball for a period 
of four minutes—the opponents failing to 
touch the ball during that time. 

We use an assignment man-to-man de- 
fense. We like it principally, I think, be- 
cause it enables us to place responsibility. 
It is a matter of pride with the players to 
hold their assignment to a low score. 
We cover our opponent at a great enough 
distance from him to prevent his breaking 
around us for a close shot. We believe 
he will not hit often enough from long 
range to win the ball game. Our man-to- 
man defense allowed our opponents in the 
state finals only three shots in the last 
half. That is better than I have ever 
been able to get out of any type of zone 
defense. 

In daily practice we spend compara- 
tively little time in scrimmage. We use, 
rather, drills which utilize all the funda- 
mentals. These drills are changed entirely 
and .varied often enough to avoid 
monotony. All of our drills are so planned 
as to necessitate fast, short passes. A 
practice which we have found enjoyable 
and, I believe, very beneficial both for 
defense and for a short pass, ball control 
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offense is the following: One team takes 
an offensive set-up with another five in 
a stationary defense. The offensive team 
then wheels the ball in and out around 
and through the defense with high speed 
passing. Then the defense covers assign- 
ments and the offensive tries for number 
of completed passes without losing con- 
trol. No shots are taken. It is in this 
practice, I believe, that we develop our 
“ball hawks.” Finally, the offensive is 
permitted for a few minutes to go for 
shots, the defensive team being graded on 
number of shots permitted rather than 
points made against it. 

Everything is done to make a boy feel 
that it is better to be a great ball handler 
and rustler than to be “hot” on the basket. 
We are not satisfied until the common 
remark after a successful play is not “Nice 
basket, Oz!” but rather “Neat pass, Ray!” 

Hanna, runner-up, plays a fast aggres- 
sive brand of ball. The men fast-break 
and will shoot from long range and hit, 
too. Coach Milam’s teams are always 
formidable opponents. Rock Springs, last 
year’s champions, plays a game very 
similar to that of Laramie. The team 
placed third in the state tournament this 
year. Coach Okie Blanchard always pre- 
sents a well coached, heady team, using a 
slow-breaking, short passing offense that 
sinks medium long shots with deadly ac- 
curacy. This, combined with a close-set 
zone defense which shifts as a unit with 
the movement of the ball, makes Rock 
Springs a hard team to beat. 

Casper and Cheyenne, two outstanding 
teams, play a very similar offensive game. 
Having plenty of height, the men do not 
hesitate to shoot, counting on recovering. 
This fact minimizes their team play, since 
most of their shots come from long passes 
to a forward fast-breaking, or the shots 
are long, or are obtained by fast men 
feinting their guards and dribbling in for 
set-ups. 
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Second Annual 
Massillon Basketball 
Coaching School 
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MASSILLON, OHIO 
August 28 to September 2 
Study and think basketball for six 


full days with two of the best 
coaches in the country. 


TUITION $15.00 


BOARD AND ROOM 
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Under $8.00 


That Famous Indiana 
Basketball 


PAUL 
“Tony” 
HINKLE 
Butler 
University 





National Champions 1929 


Missouri Valley Champions 1933 


Paul ‘‘Tony’’ Hinkle, noted basketball coach 
of Butler University Teams, will describe his 
system from A to Z, a system that is known 
as THE SYSTEM in high schools and col- 
leges all over the country. 


That Nationally Known 
**Phog”’ Allen System 


Dr. Forrest C. 
“Phog” Allen 
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Big Six Conference Champions, 
1931-1932-1933 


Dr. Forrest C. ‘‘Phog’”’ Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, most successful and color- 
ful basketball coach in the game today, will 
give full instruction in the system that has 
made him famous. 

Both instructors will be assisted by two of 
their ex-varsity players, who are now suc- 
cessful high school coaches. 

The offensive and defensive systems of these 
two noted coaches are adaptable to either 
high school or college teams, as indicated by 
the number of both high schools and colleges 
using them today. 

Instructors will hand out mimeographed 
copies of work offered. Feature critic game 
Massillon High School vs. Alliance High 
School. sai 
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For additional npeagtien and pamphlet 
describing the school, address 
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Clinic on Hurdling Technique 


(Continued from page 7) 


straightens up, this rear foot goes down. 
The result is ankles banged and a lot of 
hurdles knocked over. If you can teach 
that man to stay low longer, stay down 
on the front leg, and then with the snap 
of which Johnny spoke snap that leg to 
the track, you are going to get your man 
back on the track where you want him in 
the shortest possible time and in the best 
running position. 

You do not want lateral arm action. 
We talked about keeping arms in close. 
We have had trouble with men in practice 
of sticking the front hand up and oppo- 
site their eyes. You do not want that 
front hand there. You want it below the 
foot or at least even with the heel, with 
the back muscles pulling the man down on 
the front leg. I always liked to feel that 
my hand, from my wrist on out to the 
finger tips, was extending out beyond that 
front foot. Then I knew I was getting 
plenty of body bend. 

We use a lot of this five-step work, feel- 
ing that a man running three steps has 
to be going over at least at two-thirds 
speed and that he, therefore, does not get 
enough time to think about what he did 
over the last hurdle before he reaches 
another one. If you go up to the hurdle 
slowly and easily, taking your five little 
choppy steps in between, you have time 
to gather just a little bit before you get 
there; and in that method we stick both 
hands forward, which is another way, I 
feel, of getting away from this spread 
eagle action. I tell a boy that if he can see 
both hands out there with his front foot, 
then he knows that they are not sticking 
out laterally where they are of no value to 
him. They naturally pull back pretty 
close to his body if he starts with them 
both out in front. And they aid his snap 
as well as his buck. 

When a boy goes out on the track and 
uses his arms as a balance over the hurdle, 
he never is conscious of his arms at all; 
but as he sees them in front of him he be- 
gins to think, “What are these arms going 
to do when they leave that position?” 
Pretty soon he is conscious of his arms 
and he really begins to get results from 
them. 

MR. F. P. JOHNSON (Drake Univer- 
sity): That leading arm has to go out 
laterally on account of the trailing leg. 

MR. SNYDER: It will break and 
come back. I never noticed any trouble 
with that, if the trailing knee is just clear- 
ing the hurdle and not high above it. 

MR. JOHNSON: I do not think that 
the man can bring it back as closely as he 
can the arm on the other side, because his 
leg is coming through. 

MR. SNYDER: The action is almost 
like a running action. The elbows do 
not go much wider than they do with a 


man running on the track. At least that 
is my feeling. Our idea of keeping the 
elbows in close is that that is where the 
power lies. If you get a bent arm action 
and keep it in close, then you really have 
power. If you keep the arm straight, it 
has to go out to the side and has no power 
at all. It is a question of the bent arm 
being more powerful than the straight 
arm. If the back leg comes through 
parallel with the hurdle bar and close to 1t, 
it will not interfere with a close-in arm 
action. 

The distance that a man travels over 
the hurdle is going to vary a great deal 
with the men. It was Earl Thomson’s 
diagram that I learned to hurdle from; six 
feet in front of the hurdle and four on the 
other side. Every man is not going to do 
exactly that. Finn Guthrie and I used to. 
We used to go step for step, just six and 
four straight on through. Keller gets 
closer to the hurdle and cuts down much 
closer to it than that. 

MR. ROBERT I. SIMPSON: (Iowa 
State College): How much ground does 
he cover? 

MR. SNYDER: Less than ten feet. 

MR. J. T. COGDAL (Illinois State 
Normal University): How is it divided? 

MR. SNYDER: I have never meas- 
ured Keller’s marks after a race. In prac- 
tice when he is running full speed we look 
at them, but we have never got out a tape 
and measured them. We step them off 
sometimes. He can get down in three feet 
easily and sometimes a little bit under 
that. We noticed the other night when 
Johnny was going up slowly to the hurdle 
that he snapped and came down within 
a foot and a half. That was bad, I felt, 
because it meant that he had to straighten 
up above the hurdle to get down that 
close, and he was doing something that we 
did not want him to do. It forced that 
front foot down, but it also meant that 
the back leg had to pull through in the 
wrong position. 

MR. DAVID L. HOLMES (Colleges of 
the City of Detroit): When Earl Thom- 
son tied his record of 14.2 seconds, I meas- 
ured three of his hurdles, and he ran six 
and four all the way through. I asked him 
afterwards how much distance he covered. 
He said that he did not know. I asked 
him again three or four weeks ago and 
he said that he did not know exactly how 
much. ; 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: When 
you measure, what do you measure? 

MR. HOLMES: From toe to toe. 

MR. JONES: Your distance was 11 
feet 2 inches, was it not, Bob? 

MR. SIMPSON: It was. I think that 
I took off about 7 feet from the hurdle and 
came down inside of 11 or 12 feet alto- 
gether. 
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PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: I would 
be interested in seeing those dis- 
tances measured, Tom. It is my thought 
that with the speed that Keller is going, 
it would be to his disadvantage to cut 
down three feet, because he is going prac- 
tically at the rate of 9.9 yards a second. 

MR. SNYDER: He has a long stride. 
He has to get down in order not to be too 
close to the following hurdle. Being too 
close would throw him too high. It would 
make for a high jump idea rather than for 
the drive at the hurdle which we try to 
get across to the hurdlers. 


DR. CASTLEMAN: A man with el ,; ; 7 
speed can go faster on the ground than he in all accidents and injuries, and time is saved and serious 


can in the air. A short, thick-set man will consequences averted only when efficient first-aid equip- 
seemingly gain time over the hurdle, and 


Time Is the Great 
Factor 





he has to do it in order to gain the dis- ment is at hand. 
tance. 

MR. HENRY F. SCHULTE (Univer- Leading coaches and trainers know the value of having 
sity of Nebraska): I have the feeling that always available a can of Antiphlogistine for the relief 
if the man hurries his foot down too much na ; a 5 £ Sarai 
his body is not going to be in position to of pain, inflammation and congestion in cases of Sprains, 
sprint after coming down off the hurdle. Strains, Bruises, Cinder Scratches, Lacerations, etc., for its 


I am inclined to think that the important 
thing for him is to lay in his pitch and ; 
give his rear foot clearance. Then he will possible time. 
come down in a natural position and give 
himself a sprint. I believe that this prac- 
tice of too much snapping down may have 
an error in it. 


MR. SNYDER: That is true if you 
allow your man to straighten up when he 
snaps down. 

I remember watching Gordon of Iowa. 
I never thought that he was a great hur- 


rapidity of action helps to restore the athlete in the shortest 


Have you given it a trial? 





dler, but he was a star broad jumper. I Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
can picture him warming up in the Illinois 
Relays and in the Big Ten Meet. It was 163 Varick St., New York 


spectacular to see him go up over the 
hurdle and snap that front leg down, it 
seemed to me, within 2 feet or less of that 
hurdle, but by doing so he was straight- 
ening up. If he were running fast and 
doing that, the front foot would hit and 
the drive off the front leg would be against EE Ee Tey en! ees 
him. He would not be able to run in that 
position. I have seen other hurdlers do 
the same thing. To me it is not good Address 
warm-up work, because they can too easily 
acquire bad habits that will hinder rather 
than help them in racing. 

MR. SIMPSON: A lot of fellows when 


warming up and doing the short stuff over M oor de ea ad Cc oae h i as g % eh oo q 
the hurdle, do a lot of cutting down, but do | 


not do that when they are running the AUGUST 21st-26th INCLUSIVE 


Sample and literature available to coaches and 
trainers. 
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IMPERIAL’S 
New “10 POINT” 
AthleticJerseys 
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. All seams triple stitched with 
pure worsted—added strength. 


Form fitting. 

. Extra long sleeves. 

Extra long body. 

All shoulder inserts are of pure 
worsted—extend well over 
shoulder pads. 

6. Special hard twisted extra long 
fiber pure worsted yarn, tightly 


> 9 pO 


knit. 

7. Over-sized shoulders accommo- 
date pads. 

8. Low cut neck to prevent chaf- 
ing. 

9 Our well-known ‘‘ART- 
KOTE’’ dyes. 

10. Double elbows at no extra 
price. 


Made by the Manufacturers 
of the Famous 


AOE Amn 





SWEATERS 


The country’s leading colleges 
and universities provide their 
varsity and freshman teams 
with Imperial Sweaters. The 
best is none too good—es- 
pecially when the price is 
right. 


For sale at the leading 
Sporting Goods Dealers all 
over the Country—or write: 


Imperial Knitting Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


For 30 years—and still—the Stand- 
ard of Quality for the Industry. 
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Johnny? Do you feel that five steps are 
any advantage? 

MR. BLACK: A man gets a certain 
feeling over the hurdle. After he gets the 
feel of it once and knows just how it 
should be, then he can work that into his 
speed, and he can work it twice as long 
and twice as hard on the five steps. After 
he gets into the season he should not work 
much on the five steps. Larry does not 
allow it. During the time when a hurdler 
is really training for the campaign, it is 
better to work with five steps. 

DR. CASTLEMAN: I saw one man 
who got a whole hurdle ahead of the field 
go into that five stride stuff, and he had 
so much speed that he ran right into the 
hurdle and was out of the race. 

MR. SCHULTE: That is the criticism 
of it. To begin with, it is likely to force 
your snap. I question whether the front 
leg should be snapped to the ground. The 
modern form, developed by Bob Simpson, 
has not changed tremendously and it is the 
accepted thing at the present time. Bob’s 
instructions on form are for the hurdler 
not to hurry the straight leg, but to stay 
in a crouch until he comes into a running 
position. As a result his back foot trails 
very comfortably behind. 

DR. CASTLEMAN: Do you not think 
that the form might vary? 

MR. SCHULTE: It might. A man 
cannot run until his body gets into a run- 
ning position. If he brings his leg down 
too much he gets a jolt in his leg, and he 
very soon acquires the feeling of when to 
start running. 

Another thing, Snyder, of which I would 
like to approve heartily, is the hooked 
front leg. I think that that front leg 
should be straightened for just a moment, 
and then it has to bend again if you want 
a clearance for the body and a good chest 
layout. I have a hurdler who does that, 
but I am inclined to think that the snap 
over the hurdle and the broken leg is 
much easier on a runner. It is easier for 
a man to keep his leg down. It is easier 
to clear the back leg with a broken front 
leg than it is to have a rigid leg. You 
will find that if you teach a stiff front leg, 
you will have fellows who make it as 
rigid as a poker. Bob, can you show these 
chaps how you did it? 

MR. SIMPSON: It was with rather a 
relaxed leg. I never did try to snap my 
legs. This leg comes up, never much 
straighter than that (slightly bent). When 
I was practicing I sat on the floor in hur- 
dling position with this leg up and the toe 
straight up, and I could lay my head on 
the floor—I cannot quite do it now—but a 
lot of men have to lay the leg over that 
way. I think it is better to relax a little 
and bend a little, and then it will lie down. 

MR. JONES: I think that the control 
is more accurate. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: How 
tall are you, Bob? 

MR. SIMPSON: Six feet, three inches. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: It 
seems to me that the height of a man is 
going to determine the form. A man six 
feet and over can do certain things. He 
can start his bend in a different place 
than the short man. 

MR.SCHULTE: I do not believe that 
the front leg ought to be cut down. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: I say 
that the shorter a man is the more rigid 
he is going to have to be in order to make 
his spring. 

MR. FRANK HILL (Northwestern 
University): How fast can Keller sprint 
a 220? 

MR. SNYDER: I would say, on the 
basis of his 100, that he could run, if 
training for it, 220 in 21 flat. 

MR. SCHULTE: How fast does he 
run the 100? 

MR. SNYDER: He has run in 9.7 
seconds. I really think that he could run 
faster than that pace in the 220. That 
long stride of his carries him with seem- 
ingly no effort at all. 

MR. JOHNSON: George, I think that 
you ought to put in your point of view 
advocating the forward double arm thrust. 
That has not been talked about. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: It is 
about the same that Bob has except that 
it may be a little more accentuated on the 
forward arm throw. The thought that I 
had was to get a man into a sprinting posi- 
tion as quickly as possible. I have had 
difficulty with the men turning to the 
side, and I felt that a little more of get- 
ting the arms and hands out about in 
that position would tend to keep the 
shoulders to the front. 

MR. SCHULTE: When Bob was hur- 
dling in good form, his off arm went back 
so that the middle of his forearm was at 
about the side of his body. That is where 
he carried it. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: That is 
what I am working on. I understood that 
it was in at the hip. 

MR. SCHULTE: His hand remained 
ahead of his hips. 

DR. CASTLEMAN: It is a hard form 
to get. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: And 
you will not have two men doing it alike. 

MR. JOHNSON: My idea is that, with 
the trailing leg coming over the hurdle at 
the same time this forward arm is coming 
back, you cannot miss this leg in bringing 
your arm straight back and keep your 
balance. You have to have this shoulder 
shrugged up or you have to bring this 
back later; then it should be done so that 
you will miss that trailing leg. 

MR. CLYDE LITTLEFIELD (Uni- 
versity of Texas):. Do you not think 
that it will vary with the individual? 

MR. GEORGE L. RIDER (Miami 
University): Does not the length of the 
torso have something to do with it? A 
fellow with long legs and a short torso is 
going to have to get his arms out. If he is 
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tall, he can place them back without any 
trouble. Keller is tall enough to do that. 

MR. SNYDER: I feel sure that if the 
knee of the back leg is not raised too 
quickly the leading arm can come back 
hard and close to the body, if it is broken 
at the elbow. 

MR. JONES: There are two points in 
hurdling that I would like to hear dis- 
cussed a-little more: the throw toward the 
hurdle, the lunge, or whatever you want 
to call it; and whether the take-off is 
flat-footed or nearly so. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: Yes. 

MR. JONES: I would like to hear that 
discussed a little more. I try to coach the 
throw toward the hurdle. 

DR. CASTLEMAN: I think that it is 
the same form you find in the high jump. 
The man comes down on the front foot 
and not on the take-off foot. I think that 
you will find more impressions of heels on 
the foot that goes over the hurdle first, 


on landing, than you will on the take-off 
foot. 

MR. JONES: I feel that for most 
hurdlers the heel is touching the ground. 
I would not say that very much of the 
drive is off the heel, but a man is almost 
flat-footed. 

DR. CASTLEMAN: I think that you 
will find heel marks on both feet. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: It would 
not be so pronounced on the far side. 

DR. CASTLEMAN: There is another 
point that has not been touched; that is, 
the question of getting over the hurdle so 
that the highest point is over the middle 
of the hurdle. You see hurdlers like high 
jumpers, who will be high in front, or high 
on the far side. A great deal of time can 
be saved by getting the stride in the right 
place so that the high point is just over 
the hurdle. Beginners have trouble with 
that. 


Organization of a Department 
of Physical Medicine for 
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By G. G. Deaver, M.D., B.P.E. 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


]. S. Coulter, M.D., D.T.M., F.A.C.S. 


Department of Physical Therapy, Northwestern University, Chicago 


lege which promotes athletic com- 

petition should feel a responsibility 
for physical and mental effects of the 
activity upon its participants and for 
resulting social attitudes. There have 
been many statements, both written 
and oral, on the _ character-building 
values of athletics, most of which, how- 
ever, have never been proved. The men- 
tal and social values of athletics are 
more often subjective than objective and 
persons are therefore prone to accept with- 
out supporting evidence the statement 
that good or bad habits which appear in 
a person who has taken part in athletics 
for a period of time are the result of ath- 
letic activities. The effects of physical in- 
Juries appear immediately after, or a short 
time following participation in physical 
activities. When a boy or young man 
leaves the house smiling and physically fit 
for a contest and returns to his home 
bruised and limping from injuries, it is not 
difficult to trace the cause. It is for this 
reason that athletic organizations must 
demonstrate their interest in the care and 
treatment of the participants in athletics 
if they hope to have the parents’ consent 
to their boys participating. As athletic 
injuries are in most cases best treated by 
physical medicine, it would seem fitting 
that coaches and trainers should know 


I: would seem that any school or col- 
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what is included in the term “physical 
therapy” and be familiar with plans for 
organizing and equipping such a depart- 
ment. 


What Is Physical Therapy? 


Y “physical therapy,” or, as it is often 

called, “physical medicine,” we mean 
the treatment of disease by physical 
agents. The Physical Therapy Committee 
of the American Medical Association has 
listed the following physical measures as 
having therapeutic value: 

1. THERMOTHERAPY—HeEat TREAT- 
MENT—NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

The equipment used to supply the heat 
is diathermy, electric pads, hot water bags 
and bottles, hot dry packs, and the com- 
bination of heat with light, phototherapy 
lamps and cabinet baths, and of heat with 
water. 

2. HyprRoTHERAPY — WATER 
MENT. 

The water treatment used consists of 
hot and cold showers and douches, hot and 
cold packs, whirlpool baths and swim- 
ming. 

3. PHotro- or HELIOTHERAPY—LIG HT 
TREATMENT. 

Sunlight therapy is given by means of 
artificial light, such as mercury arc quartz 
lamp or ultra-violet machine, a carbon 
are lamp or incandescent lamp. X-ray 


TREAT- 


Actual 
Demonstration 


by trained college play- 
ers in FOOTBALL and 
BASKETBALL will be 
one of the many new 
features at the 


URSINUS 
COLLEGE 
SUMMER 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


Aug. 21 to Aug. 31st 
inclusive 


ROCKNE and WARNER 
SYSTEMS 
HARRY A. STUHLDREHER 


All-American quarterback 
at Notre Dame — now 
coach at Villanova. 


HARVEY J. HARMAN 


Star lineman at Pitt under 
Glenn S. Warner—now 
head coach at University 
of Pennsylvania. 


RALPH CHASE 


All-American tackle at 
Pittsburgh—now coach at 
Ursinus. 


JOHN C. McAVOY 


Member of Dartmouth’s 
Championship Team of 
1926—now coach at Ur- 
sinus. 


NAT HOLMAN 


Famous player and out- 
standing coach will teach 
basketball and will be 
aided by his C. C. N. Y. 
players who will demon- 
strate plays and funda- 
mentals. 


Fee for entire course $20.00 


Collegeville is a noted summer re- 
sort. Bathing, Fishing and Canoe- 
ing on campus in beautiful Perkio- 
men Creek. 


For complete information write 


R. C. JOHNSON 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 
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Coaches of Two 
Undefeated Teams 
In Charge 


ANDY KERR, 
coach of Colgate's unde- 
feated, untied and un- 
scored on Red Raiders, 
and 


HARRY KIPKE, 
coach of the undefeated 
Michigan team, western 
conference champion. 


Teaching Two Types 
of Football 


Kerr, leading teacher 
of the double wingback 
formations that have been 
so successful at Colgate, 
and 

Kipke, the teacher of 
the short-punt formation - 
system that has consist- 
ently produced winners. 


Concentration on 
Football 


will be possible, for no other 
sports will be taught. 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE, $15. 


For information, write William A. 
Reid, graduate manager of ath- 
letics at Colgate, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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and radium treatment are also included 
under this heading. 

4, ELECTROTHERAPY—ELECTRIC TREAT- 
MENT. 

The galvanic, faradic and sinusodial cur- 
rents, static electricity, ionization and com- 
binations of these are included under this 
classification. 

5. Massace. 

The manipulations used are manual per- 
cussion; stroking, sedative type and brisk 
kneading type; manipulative, such as 
stretching, pulling and corrective. 

6. THERAPEUTIC EXERCISES. 

Passive and active exercises, muscle 
training exercises, mechanotherapy, occu- 
pational therapy and games. 

Let us consider some points relating to 
the establishment of a physical therapy 
department and the physical agents listed 
in the foregoing, so that you who may de- 
sire to start a department of physical 
therapy may know something about the 
various equipment, its uses and the method 
of organization of the department. 


Location of a Physical Therapy 
Department 


HE first consideration in planning a 

physical therapy department is space 
suitable for the needed equipment and for 
treatment of the patients. The area se- 
lected should 

1. Be located near the locker room and 
showers, so that the athletes may use their 
own lockers for clothing and the showers 
for bathing, and so they will not be re- 
quired to pass through rooms of varying 
temperature, thus subjecting themselves 
to possible chilling of the body. (Some 
institutions have removed a few rows of 
lockers from the locker room and parti- 
tioned off this space for their depart- 
ment.) 

2. Be well lighted and ventilated. The 
lights should be so arranged that the light 
does not shine in the eyes of the patient 
or operator. The ventilation should be 
adequate and should be so regulated that 
patients are not subjected to drafts. 

3. Have a floor covering that is soft and 
can be cleaned easily. Linoleum or rub- 
ber composition mats or covering are the 
most suitable. (A concrete or tile floor 
should be used in the special bathroom.) 

4. Have many electric current outlets 
available. 

5. Have running water, and a linen 
closet for the storage of towels, sheets, 
bandages and medicinal supplies. 


Physical Measures of Therapeutic 
Value 


THERMOTHERAPY. By thermotherapy 
we mean treatment by the use of heat. 
Heating may be produced by conduction, 
convection or conversion. 

Conductive Heat. In this type of heat- 
ing, heated objects are applied directly to 


the surface of the body. This form of 
heating is usually produced by hot water 
bags, hot towels or electric pads. 

Convective Heat. When heat is carried 
to the surface of the body by means of 
heated particles of gas it is called “con- 
vective.” This form of heating is best 
produced by electric light lamps and infra- 
red generators. When these heat lamps 
are placed over the body the radiant 
energy absorbed by the body is converted 
into heat. 

Conversive Heat. In this form of heat, 
which is best produced by a high fre- 
quency current in the diathermy machine, 
the various energies are converted into 
heat deep in the tissues. 

The purpose of all forms of equipment 
is to produce heat on or in the tissues. 
The infra-red lamps and lamps which pro- 
duce both light and heat are used to pro- 
duce surface heat. “No matter from what 
source heat is derived, when absorbed by 
the tissues its energy is transformed into 
some form of cellular activity. The re- 
sults will depend on the intensity of the 
source, the extent of application and the 
sensitivity of the tissues; the effect may 
be local or general. 

“There is no qualitative difference be- 
tween the penetration of the large and 
small lamps, and the labeling of the larger 
lamps as ‘deep therapy’ lamps is incor- 
rect and misleading.’ 

Equipment. The purpose of all forms 
of thermotherapy equipment is to produce 
heat, and our purpose should be to apply 
this heat by the most convenient method 
for the operator and in the most com- 
fortable manner for the patient. 

1. Heat Lamps. There is no single piece 
of physical therapy equipment with such 
a wide field of usefulness. There are 
scores of heat lamps on the market, the 
prices of which vary from five dollars to 
three hundred dollars. In purchasing a 
lamp it is important to keep the follow- 
ing facts in mind: 

a. The purpose of the light is to pro- 
duce heat. 

b. The light should not have an ama- 
teurish appearance. A stand with a piece 
of pipe, tin reflector and electric light 
globe may give good results, but it looks 
cheap and lowers the tone of the depart- 
ment. 

c. Be sure the light is adjustable. It 
should be easily moved horizontally and 
vertically. 

There are two general types of heat 
lamps used: the luminous or thermospec- 
tral light and the infra-red generators. 
In the former, heat is produced by means 
of .a large electric light bulb; in the lat- 
ter, by means of “an electrically heated 
solid rod, or a resistance wire embedded 
in or around or on an electrically non- 





1Kovac, R., Electrotherapy- and Light 
Therapy, Lea and Febinger, 1932. 
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conducting refractory material, such as 
steatite, ‘lava’ or porcelain.”? 

“As to the choice between luminous 
heat and infra-red generators, one must 
keep the following in mind. All luminous 
sources emit a preponderance of infra-red 
rays, these belong chiefly to the inner or 
short infra-red part of the spectrum and 
exert their effects in conjunction with that 
of visible rays. Strictly infra-red sources 
emit more of the external or long infra- 
red rays. The penetration of these is less 
than of the short rays and more of them 
are absorbed by the skin. Infra-red radi- 
ation of approximately the same wattage 
as from a source of luminous heat feels 
hotter on account of the predominately 
superficial heat effect. Infra-red sources 
of heat would seem indicated chiefly where 
light is bothersome, as when heating the 
face... . For general heating luminous 
sources would seem more desirable on ac- 
count of the deeper penetration of their 
radiation.”3 

2. Bakers. The so-called “bakers” are 
usually semicircular containers with heat- 
ing units, infra-red generators, resistance 
coils, etc. The physiological effects pro- 
duced by the “bakers” are no different 
from those resulting from use of the heat 
lamps. “ ‘Baking’ is a misleading term 
as it would indicate coagulation of al- 
bumen, which occurs at about 160 degrees 
F., whereas the surface temperature 
hardly ever exceeds 110 degrees F., and 
cannot be raised without danger of a 
burn.,’’4 

The so-called “bakers” are useful in 
heating the extremities of the body but 
they have no therapeutic value other than 
this of producing heat in the tissue. 

3. Diathermy. The word “diathermy” 
means “to heat through.” The diathermy 
apparatus produces a high frequency cur- 
rent of a million or more oscillations in a 
second. When it is applied to the human 
body within physiological limits, because 
of its high frequency it produces no neuro- 
muscular response but exerts heating ef- 
fects. The heat developed penetrates 
from one electrode to the other and does 
not affect the surface alone. 

Investigations at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research showed that 
deep heating during diathermy is greater 
than that which results from the applica- 
tion of local heat to the skin.5 

In summarizing, we may say that the 
three most desirable pieces of apparatus 
for producing heat in the tissues, from 
the standpoint of cost of apparatus, ease 
of application and greatest usefulness in 
athletic injuries, are (1) the heat lamp, 
(2) the “baker” and (3) the diathermy 
machine. 





2 Coblentz, W. W., Handbook of Physical 
Therapy, p. 159. 

3 Kovac, R., op. cit., p. 346. 

* Ibid., p. 346. 


5 Binger, C. S,, and Christie, R. V., “An 
Experimental Study of Diathermy.” Jour. 
Eperm. Med., 1927, Vol. 56, Nos. 4 and 5. 
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HyprorHeraPy. Hydrotherapy has its 
derivation from the Greek hydro—water, 
therapy—to heal, and it may be defined 
as the method of applying water in dis- 
ease. It includes the application of water 
in any form and may be used internally 
and externally. It does not include the 
use of mineral waters when these depend 
upon their mineral constituents for the 
therapeutic effect. Hydrotherapy de- 
pends upon the mechanical and thermic 
action of the water in disease, irrespective 
of the source of the water. Water may 
be used: 

1. As a stimulant. Everyone knows the 
stimulating effect of a little cold water 
thrown in the face of a fainting person, 
or a cold douche. 

2. As a sedative. A hot bath has a 
soothing effect. A hot continuous bath 
will quiet the insane when all drugs fail. 

3. As a tonic. The appetite, nutri- 
tion and digestion are improved in tu- 
berculosis and other diseases. 

4. As a diuretic. The drinking of small 
quantities of ice water, combined with ex- 
ternal applications, has increased the 
urine 100 per cent and diminished its tox- 
icity. 

5. As a diaphoretic. All know the ef- 
fect of a hot bath in causing perspiration. 

6. As an emetic. Large drafts of tepid 
water have long been used to produce 
vomiting. 

7. As a purgative. Water is used in 
emptying the bowel by means of an 
enema. 

8. As an aseptic. Boiled water and 
steam are used as an antiseptic. 

9. As an antipyretic. The bath is used 
to reduce temperature. 

The reasons why water is used as a 
therapeutic agent are: 

1. Its temperature may be readily 
changed and adapted to varying condi- 
tions. 

2. It is a flexible therapeutic agent. 

3. It absorbs and gives off heat and cold 
quickly. It gives off its temperature 
twenty-seven times faster than air. 

4, It has the capacity for being projected 
upon the body with force. 


The things to be considered in prescrib- 
ing water treatments are: 


. Temperature of the water. 
. The pressure. 
. The volume of water projected. 
. The duration of the treatment.® 
Equipment. The swimming pool and 
shower baths usually found in most schools 
and colleges may be used for hydrothera- 
peutic purposes. One piece of hydro- 
therapeutic apparatus which should be 
purchased, because of its great usefulness 
in athletic injuries, is the whirlpool bath. 
It offers a combination of a continuous 
bath of high temperature with a strong 
water current, which, in a treatment of 


~~ whe 





¢ Baruch, Simon, An Epitome of Hydro- 
therapy. W. B. Saunders Co. 
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PROTECTION IS 
PARAMOUNT butoften 


a coach is stumped as to 
how he may best accom- 
plish this. 


TRY ACE BANDAGES 
on knees, ankles, and el- 
bows. They give a maxi- 
mum of protection at a 
minimum expense. They 
can be used many times 
over and over. 


Don’t Take Chances! 


Send for latest price list 
and Ace Manual. 


Sold Through Dealers 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. AJ-5 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me free copy of the Ace Athletic 
Manual together with latest price list. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N.J. 
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Winning Form in 


Track and Field 
Movies on Paper 
1933 EDITION 


By David L. Holmes 
Colleges of the City of Detroit 


Movies on Paper is what the name implies. 
Holmes has drawn from motion picture films 
the salient points in the form of champion ath- 
letes. William Miller, winner of the Olympic 
pole vault, is shown in thirteen positions, ar- 
ranged consecutively; Matti Jarvinin, winner 
of the javelin throw, in twelve; the late George 
Saling, Olympic hurdles winner, in two plates, 
six positions in the low hurdles and eight in 
the highs; Patrick C’Callaghan, Irish hammer 
thrower, in sixteen positions. There are others, 
too—in all, thirty-one pla‘es. 


As accurate in detail as regular motion pic- 
tures, Holmes’ Movies on Paper are more con- 
venient and concise. The essentials have been 
separated from the non-essential details by the 
author, a coach with twenty-five years of expe- 
rience. Harry Hillman, Dartmouth coach, writes: 
“T think they (Movies on Paper) are even better 
than motion pictures, as they are more easily 
digested.” 


Movies on Paper are now used at Dartmouth, 
Marquette University, the University of lowa 
and many other colleges. The governments of 
Italy and Brazil have also ordered copies. 
Movies on Paper will be found an excellent form 
of visual instruction by both college and high 
school coaches. 


Write for further particulars to 
DAVID L. HOLMES 


Director of Athletics 
Colleges of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
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fifteen or twenty minutes duration, will 
relieve pain and cause the tissues to be- 
come soft and relaxed, and which may also 
be used to prepare the tissues for massage. 

Uxrra-Viotet Rapiation. Many ath- 
letic departments have purchased ultra- 
violet lamps for the purpose of giving 
“sun baths” to their men. There are a 
great number of articles published in med- 
ical literature which would justify the use 
of this form of radiation for preventing 
colds, building systemic resistance, assist- 
ing the body in healing wounds and keep- 
ing men in condition. The Council on 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical 
Association does not, however, accept the 
evidence presented inthese articles as 
conclusive. There is great need for fur- 
ther research on the effect of ultra-violet 
radiation in maintaining health. A de- 
partment of physical therapy in connec- 
tion with an athletic department, if under 
the direction of physicians, would be .an 
excellent place for further research on the 
effects of ultra-violet radiation in the con- 
ditioning of athletes and in the treatment 
of injuries. 

Equipment. There are three types of 
lamps on the market, the carbon are, 
“cold” quartz and the mercury quartz. 
Many claims are made for these types but 
in the experience of one of the writers 
(G.G.D.) with athletes, the mercury 
quartz light surpasses the carbon arc in 
ease and economy of operation and in less- 
ened fire hazard to patient and equipment. 
The low amperage carbon arc lights have 
not as yet proved their value for general 
body irradiation. 

ELECTROTHERAPY. The use of electrical 
equipment in the treatment of pathological 
conditions is increasing. This increase has 
resulted from the construction of more 
accurate and scientific equipment and 
from the development of refined technics 
of treatment. There is no phase of phys- 
ical therapy which requires so much know]l- 
edge of technics and so much familiarity 
with the equipment being used as does 
electrotherapy. Good standardized elec- 
trical apparatus is also essential if good 
results are to be obtained. 


Equipment. The essential equipment 
necessary for electrotherapy treatment is 
a machine which can produce galvanic and 
sinusoidal currents. A trained technician 
to operate the machine is also necessary. 


Massace. The word “massage” is de- 
rived from the Greek word meaning “1 
knead.” According to the present general- 
ly accepted meaning of the word, massage 
includes a great number of manipulations 
of the tissues and organs of the body for 
therapeutic purposes. Many have advo- 
cated that only physicians should give 
massage, but it is not probable that this 
desire will ever be fulfilled. It is not prac- 
ticable for physicians to give massage, but 
it is absolutely essential that every insti- 
tution which promotes athletics should 
have someone who is qualified to give this 


form of treatment. Massage is an excei- 
lent method of treatment in most cases of 
athletic injuries and the cost of equipment 
and maintenance is negligible. 


Equipment. The essential equipment 
for the massage department consists of 
one or more strong tables. A good size 
for the table is 6 feet 6 inches long, 3( 
inches wide, and 4 feet high. The toy 
should be of seasoned inch-and-a-hali 
board, and 4 inch by 4 inch lumber 
should be used for the legs. The height 
of the table may be changed (lowered or 
made higher), if necessary, to suit the 
working position of the masseur, by saw- 
ing off the legs or by adding blocks to 
them. 

Regarding the preparation and care of 
the skin in massage, the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 

1. Before starting the treatment the 
masseur should thoroughly wash his 
hands. The patient’s skin should be 
washed with ordinary rubbing alcohol be- 
fore and after the treatment. 

2. Most experienced masseurs recom- 
mend a special lubricant which they have 
found to give the best results. The only 
therapeutic value of a lubricant is its pre- 
vention of friction. Some of the lubri- 
cants used are: soap lather, vaseline, coco 
butter, cold cream and mineral oil. The 
rubbing liquids which seem to be used 
most frequently by high school track men 
are ones in which the principal ingredients 
are alcohol and wintergreen. These rub- 
bing concoctions are not used primarily 
for lubrication preceding massage but as 
counterirritants to the skin. The winter- 
green produces irritation of the skin which 
results in an increased blood supply to 
the part and a feeling of warmth. The 
use of these medical agents may produce 
a better psychological effect than a less 
odorous substance, but we have not found 
any scientific physiological studies which 
would indicate its superiority over the 
correct massage manipulations in the pre- 
vention and treatment of disease. 

Summary. The essential equipment for 
massage treatments includes tables, alco- 
hol and lubricants. 

Exercise. “We use the term ‘thera- 
peutic exercise’ when we wish to define 
supervised bodily movement, with or with- 
out apparatus, for the distinct purpose of 
restoring normal function to diseased or 
injured tissue.”* 

There are two types of exercise—Pas- 
sive and Active. 

Passive exercise is that type of bodily 
movement which is produced by the oper- 
ator or by mechanical means without vol- 
untary effort on the part of the individual, 
e.g., Massage. 

Active exercise is that form of bodily 
movement which is performed by the vol- 
untary effort of the individual. The move- 





7 Coulter, J, S., and Molander, C. V. ‘“‘Tech- 
nic of Therapeutic Exercises.” Jr. A. M. A., 
95 :1342, Nov. 1, 1930. 
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ments may be free, assistive or resistive. 

Injuries to tissues and joint structures 
produce weakness and impaired motion. 
Exercise is an important adjunct in treat- 
ment having for its object the strengthen- 
ing of muscles and the maintaining of nor- 
mal joint movements. Much of this treat- 
ment may be performed without appara- 
tus, but the addition of the gymnastic 
equipment listed below will be found very 
useful: 

Equipment. 

1. Parallel bars. 

2. Stall bars. 

3. Pulley and weights, three positions. 

4. Rowing machine. 

5. Kanavel table for hand exercises. 

6. Overhead rings—adjustable. 

Many colleges have a department for 
corrective gymnastics to which patients 
may be referred for special exercise treat- 
ment. 

Personnel 

N essential requirement for a physical 

therapy department is properly 
trained personnel, under supervision of a 
physician. Any person of normal intel- 
ligence can turn on an ultra-violet lamp, 
or apply heat to a part, or learn to give 
electrotherapeutic treatments, but physical 
therapy consists of more than the opera- 
tion of a machine. 

The practice of physical therapy is a 
profession, and the requirements for full 
membership in the American Physiother- 
apy Association, an organization of phys- 
ical therapy technicians, are high. They 
include a high school education, comple- 
tion of a course in a recognized training 
school for nurses or a recognized physical 
education school, completion of a course 
in a recognized school of physical therapy, 
and one year’s experience in physical 
therapy work within two years following 
graduation. 

It is evident that many small schools 
are not in position to pay the salary nec- 
essary for a person with this highly spe- 
cialized training. To meet this situation 
it is suggested that you consult the hos- 
pital officials in your town concerning the 
possibility of having their technician as- 
sist you in this work. 

PERSONNEL DvuTIES 

Physician in charge. It should be his 
duty 

1. To see all new cases and to prescribe 
treatment. 

2. To see all cases at least once every 
week and to decide whether the maximum 
improvement has been reached or whether 
the treatment should be changed. 

3. To see cases at any time at the re- 
quest of the technician. 

4. To keep the technician informed on 
new methods of treatment reported in 
current scientific literature. 

5. To check the work of the technician 
and see that all directions are carried out 
faithfully. 

6. To do all in his power to make the 
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department as truly scientific as possible 
and to stimulate research in athletic in- 
juries. 

7. To approve all purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies for the department and 
to be sure that all new equipment is of a 
standard make, acceptable to the Council 
on Physical Therapy, and from a firm 
which can furnish good service in repairs 
and replacements. 

Technicians. 

1. To make out all requisitions for 
equipment, supplies, etc. 

2. To report any defects in machinery 
or equipment. 

3. To keep the doctor informed con- 
cerning the arrival of new patients who 
desire treatment. 

4. To keep constantly on the alert and 
to report to the physician anything of un- 
usual interest. 

5. To see that all equipment in the 
clinic is given the best of care. 

6. To take care of all the daily records, 
filing, appointments and monthly reports. 


Records 
SUGGESTED plan of record keep- 
ing is given here; this may be altered 
to suit local conditions. 

1. Treatment Record Sheets. The phy- 
sician who has examined the athlete should 
make out an examination blank giving the 
patient’s name, diagnosis of the injury 
and the suggested treatment. The tech- 
nician should insist that the attending 
physician submit these facts in writing. 
The technician, or the director of the 
physical therapy department, should then 
enter the physician’s findings on the pa- 
tient’s clinic sheet. 

When the case has reached its maximum 
improvement the technician should send 
the patient to the physician for final de- 
cision as to the individual’s ability to re- 
turn to physical activities. 

2. The Record Book of the department 
should be so arranged as to give the fol- 
lowing data for a report: 

a. Number of individual patients. 

b. Total number of treatments. 

c. Average number of treatments per 
patient. 

d. Types of injuries treated. 

e. The activities which produced the in- 
juries. 

f. Average number of treatments for 
each type of injury. 

It would be of great interest to everyone 
in athletics to know 

1. What activity produces the most in- 
juries in proportion to its participants. 

2. What types of injuries are character- 
istic of each sport. 

3. What is the average treatment time 
for each type of injury. 

If records containing this information 
were available, the rules committee of each 
sport would have scientific data upon 
which to formulate rules to make our 
sports more safe for participants. 





SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





July 3 to Aug. 5, 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 
Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mass. 


School of Coaching 
Baseball, Les Mann, Springfield, 
(first half); Basketball, Dr. F. C. 
(Phog) Allen, University of Kan- 
sas, (first half); Dancing for Men, 
Ted Shawn, New York City, (first 
half); Football, Andrew (Andy) 
Kerr, Colgate University, (first 
half); Swimming, T. K. Cureton, 
Jr., Springfield College; Tennis, J. 
D. Brock, Springfield College; 
Track, Earl Thomson, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, (first half). 


Physical Education 


Practice 
Calisthenics; dancing; drills and 
exhibitions; heavy apparatus; light 
apparatus; swimming; etc. 


Physical Education 
Theory 


Administration of physical edu- 
cation; anatomy; mechanics and 
kinesiology; comparative anatomy; 
corrective gymnastics; first aid; 
gymnastic therapeutics; physical 
education seminar; physiological 
problems in training; physiology; 
problems in physical education 
(seminar); psychology of physical 
education; theories and techniques 
of teaching; treatment of athletic 
injuries. 


General Education 

American and English literature; 
applied physics; educational psy- 
chology; educational _ sociology; 
educational statistics; French; his- 
tory of modern Europe; history of 
United States foreign relations; 
mental hygiene; psychology of in- 
dividual differences; psychology of 
teaching, teaching practices in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Character Education and 
Human Relations 
Character education; heredity, eu- 
genics and evolution; introduction 
to social case work and agency 
service; personal and vocational 
guidance. 


For particulars, address 
G. B. AFFLECK, Director 





























AN HONOR 


KNIT SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 








COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiful 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave. CHICAGO 

















NITROPHEN 


A POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC 


for sterilizing cuts, clips, “strawberries” and 
all other open wounds 


1. Complete sterilization in 90 seconds—prevents 
infection. 

2. Checks bleeding quickly—saves energy. 

3. Draws wound together—hastens recovery. 


4. Does not destroy skin tissue—relieves nature of 
extra work. 


5. Can be bandaged—safely. 
6. Keeps strength—indefinitely. 

There is no investment for ym oes that will pay you a greater 
4 oz. $0.35—Pint 30.90—Quart $1.40—Gallon $3.75 
Order from Your Dealer 
THE CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. 


Gardner, Kansas 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 


Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- : 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
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|-HOTEL I 


_SHERMAN_ 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. ; 

® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 
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THE O’*SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 


Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue : CHICAGO 








